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N the invitation of his Honour Commander R. C. Garsia, R.A.N. 
{Ret.) the Administrator, with the authority of the Honourable 
the Minister for Territories at Canberra, I left Australia on January 
3rd 1935 for Nauru in order to carry out anthropological investiga- 
tions among the natives of this small island. This work was made 
possible by the generosity of the Government in defraying my 
travelling expenses as well as giving me hospitality while I was in 
Nauru, and also by the Australian National Research Council to 
which body I am indebted for a grant to cover all incidental working 
expenses as well as for a personal allowance. 


The aim of my visit to Nauru was to learn as much as possible 
of the social, political and economic life of the people before they 
came under European control, and to study the effect upon it of the 
cultural contacts of the past fifty years. The changes which have 
taken place in Nauru since the end of the year 1888, when the 
Germans formally annexed the island, have been very far-reaching 
and profound, so much so that many of the young men and women 
of today know little or nothing of the life which their great-grand- 


fathers (and even their grandfathers) led in their youth. The reasons 
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why the change was so rapid are probably many, but one or two of 
the more important may be mentioned here. 

Nauru is a small island, only some twelve miles in circumference, 
inhabited by a people speaking a single language, and possessed of a 
single culture ; for this reason any influence affecting any one part 
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SKETCH MAP OF NAURU ISLAND. 


(After a map kindly supplied to me by his Honour the Administrator.) 
The European settlement is almost wholly confined to the districts of Boe, Aiwo and 
the western end of Yarren. There is also a Roman Catholic mission station near 
the boundary of Yarren and Meneii = — on the boundary between Ewa and 
of the island, spread quickly throughout the whole. Furthermore, 
before the advent of the Pax Germanica, the Nauruans were by no 
means ignorant of Europeans. For many years escaped convicts, 
deserters from whaling ships and some men of more reputable origin 
had been living on the island ; some of these had remained only for a 
short time, but others had settled down as traders and stayed there 
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until their death. From these men and from visiting whaling vessels, 
the Nauruans had acquired guns and ammunition and a taste for 
alcohol, as well as pigs, steel tools and other useful goods. Arising 
indirectly from these cultural importations, there developed in 
Nauru a bitter guerilla war between the inhabitants of different 
districts which lasted for about ten years. The result seems to have 
been that when the Germans took over the control of the island, the 
existing native culture had been so rudely disturbed by the long- 
drawn-out conflict, that it could offer but little resistance to new 
influences. Apart from the pacification of the island by the Govern- 
ment, the two most important of these influences were, in 
chronological order, the coming of missionaries and the discovery and 
working of the phosphates. There is not space here to enter into 
any detailed analysis of the effects of these two alien elements ; 
suffice it to say that, between them, they wrought a great change 
in the social and economic life of the people in a very short space of 
time. 
It is generally accepted by sociologists that, to be healthy, a 
culture must develop gradually, and that any great change in the 
cultural environment to which the society has to make a swift 
adaptation is liable to weaken that society, or at the least puts a 
very great strain upon it. To wipe away all that is old and native 
to a people, and to introduce or force upon them an alien civilization, 
may at first seem to be a successful venture, but it does not make for 
a stable or healthy society and lays up trouble for the future. This 
is the danger in Nauru. All too many of the young men and women 
of to-day assume that European customs are superior to Nauruan 
customs simply because they are European, and are contemptuous 
of the middle-aged and elderly people because of their interest in 
customs, sports and other activities which are native to them. This 
might not be so serious were it not that it is predominantly the 
material side of European culture in which the young Nauruans are 
interested ; of the esthetic and spiritual side (in the widest sense of 
the term spiritual) they are almost wholly ignorant because it is too 
culturally alien to them to be comprehensible. The modern young 
Nauruan is an imitator ; a person without roots, and with but little 
sense of social responsibility. The great need in Nauru to-day seems 
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then to be a means of linking the past with the present ; of restoring 
that personal dignity and self-respecting mode of life for which the 
peoples of the Central and East Pacific have long been noted, while 
yet enabling the islanders to reap benefits from the complex European 
civilization with which they have been brought in contact; to 
develop a people who will take a pride in being Nauruans and not in 
being imitators of Europeans. It was my work as an anthropologist 
to try to understand the life of the past, and to suggest how it could 
profitably be related to the present. 

I arrived in Nauru on January 18th 1935 with the avowed 
intention of staying for three months and the private hope that I 
might remain for twelve. Actually I found it necessary to return 
to Australia when barely four months had elapsed and when, I may 
add, I felt that I was just beginning to learn something. From a 
personal point of view the conditions under which I worked were 
very much more enjoyable than usually fall to the lot of a field 
worker. I owe a deep debt of gratitude to his Honour the 
Administrator and Mrs. Garsia, who not only invited me to stay 
with them throughout my visit but gave me every assistance in their 
power to make my stay both pleasant and profitable. I am also 
most grateful to Mr. Cude, Head of Police, and Mrs. Cude; to Dr. 
and Mrs. Clouston; to Mr. Raines, the Director of Education, 
and his wife; to Father Kayser of the Roman Catholic mission ; 
and to Sister Phyllis Murray of the Government hospital for their 
help and friendship. It is not possible for me here to mention 
individually all those to whom I am indebted for much kindness 
and hospitality, but I would like to express my thanks to Mr. and Mrs 
Christian, Mr. and Mrs. Bott and Sister Murray of the British 
Phosphate Commission. 

From the point of view of an anthropologist, however, the 
conditions for field work were not very good. Living as I did with 
Europeans surrounded by all the pleasant distractions which such a 
life involves, and working among a people who have long been 
accustomed to Europeans, I did not find it possible to enter into the 
life of the Nauruans as, formerly, I had entered into the life of my 
native friends in New Guinea. Circumstances determined from 
first to last that I should be an outsider. Doubtless I could have done 
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much to counteract this had I ever been able to speak the language, 
even haltingly, but this I could not do. Nauruan is admittedly a 
very difficult tongue to master, and early in my stay I realized 
that, since I had in all probability a very short time in which to do 
my work, it was better to devote my energies to learning what I 
could through the medium of men and women who could speak 
English or through interpreters than to waste possibly fruitless 
hours in studying Nauruan.! For both these reasons I was forced 
to get most of my material from informants. Many of the dis- 
advantages of this system were, however, counteracted by the 
excellence of the men and women who acted for me in this capacity. 
Their intelligence, their apparent desire to tell me what I wanted to 
know and their quick readiness to illustrate their generalizations 
with concrete examples, made it possible for me to learn far more 
than I had dared to hope in so short a time, and though I recognize 
only too well how incomplete my knowledge is, I am fairly confident 
that what I have obtained is substantially correct. In particular I 
must express my most grateful thanks for their help and kindness 
to Head Chief Detudamo who devoted his Sunday afternoons to my 
instruction ; to the Chiefs Dabe of Aiwo, Scotty of Anabar, Bop of 
Menefi and Denea of Anetan; to William Harris for the laborious 
hours he spent in translating Nauruan legends for me ; to Aroi, head 
teacher of Aiwo School, and Lenina, head teacher of the Orro School 
for girls ; to Bertha, daughter of Scotty, and her charming children, 
and to Tuti of Uaboe and her daughter Eimino, in whose houses I 
spent many pleasant and profitable hours ; to Gideon, head teacher, 
and Japhet, under teacher of Baitsi School, who both helped me nobly 
by interpreting ; to Damawaije of Anetan and his household ;_ to 
Diakwen of Menefi and his wife Dzina; to Ekimaroa of Boe from 
whom, in conjunction with Lenina, I got most of my information 


1To-day English is taught in all the schools and the great majority of the 
population under twenty can speak English, though many of them, especially the 
girls, are too shy to do so. Of the people over this age only relatively few speak 
English, and, with a few outstanding exceptions such as Head Chief Detudamo, 
William Harris and Lenina, those who do so were not able to help me very much 
because they were ignorant and often contemptuous of the customs of their fore- 
fathers. 
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about women’s affairs; to Simon of the Leper Station, and to 
Johannes, orderly to his Honour the Administrator. 


In addition to the generous assistance which I received from 
the Nauruans, I also found a very useful source of information and 
suggestive hints in the old documents belonging to the period of 
the German administration, dating back to 1888, which his Honour 
the Administrator put at my disposal, and also in more recent reports 
of court cases which, with the permission of his Honour, Mr. Cude 
enabled me to examine. 


Despite the close contact of Europeans with Nauru during the 
past forty years, relatively little of anthropological interest has been 
written about it. Dr. Paul Hambruch visited the island in 1910 and 
published the results of his researches there in his monumental work 
Nauru,” but since his visit to the island lasted only some six weeks 
his account of the social, political and economic organization of the 
Nauruans is necessarily incomplete and is even inaccurate. Two 
valuable articles have also been published in Anthropos by 
P. Kayser.* P. Kayser has lived in Nauru for over thirty years 
and is undoubtedly the greatest European authority on the island, 
but unfortunately, from the arduous nature of his work, he has had 
all too little leisure to give us more than short and unrelated accounts 
of certain aspects of Nauruan life. The only information about 
Nauru of interest to the anthropologist which has been published in 
English is found in records of sailors and others who visited the 
island during the nineteenth century, such as those of Commander 
Simpson, Captain Shewan, Mr. Moss, and of H.M.S. Bacchante.* 
Of these, the account written by Moss gives an interesting picture 
of the guerilla war which was raging at the time of his visit, and of 
the white men who were living on the island. The earliest description 


2 Ergebnisse der Siidsee-Expedition 1908-1910, herausgegeben von Prof. Dr. 
G. Thilenius. II Ethnographie. B. Mikronesien. Band I. Paul Hambruch, 
Nauru. Hamburg, 1914 and 1915. 


4T. B. Simpson, “ Pacific Navigation and British Seamen,’’ The Nautical 
Magazine and Naval Chronicle, London 1844. Andrew Shewan, The Great Days of 
Sail. F. J. Moss, Through Atolls and Islands in the Great South Sea, London. The 
Cruise of H.M.S. “ Bacchante,” London 1886. 


3 P. Kayser, ‘‘ Die Eingebornen von Nauru,” Anthropos, Band xii-xiii,1917-1918. 
PP. 313-337: ‘‘ Der Pandanus auf Nauru,” Anthropos, Band xxiv, 1934, pp. 775-791. 
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of the Nauruans seems to be that of Michelena y Rojas,® who landed 
on the island sometime during the third decade of last century, 
apparently before any white men had settled there. The most 
recent English work about the island is that by Mr. A. F. Ellis, 
entitled Ocean Island and Nauru® which, although it does not tell 
much about the Nauruans themselves is valuable to the anthropologist 
for the history which it gives of the growth of the phosphate industry, 
since this industry is so closely concerned with the cultural changes 
which have taken place in Nauru in the last thirty years. 


THE LAND AND THE PEOPLE 
Spelling of Native Names and Words. 


In the transcription of place names, personal names and Nauruan 
words I have departed from the usual practice of phonetic spelling 
because, for many years past, Nauruan has been a written language, 
and any attempt on my part to introduce a change of spelling now 
would only cause confusion. My only departure from the official 
Nauruan orthography is the use of the symbol y instead of 7. There 
are, moreover, in Nauruan three vowel sounds which are usually 
represented by a, o, and u, with the diacritical mark which is generally 
associated with nasality, but which in this context has no such 
significance. The first of these corresponds more or less to an open 
e ; the second to the indeterminate 2 both long and short ; and the 
last to a sound something between an 6 and an % slightly nasalized. 
Owing to typographical limitations these will be represented in the 
following pages by the symbols «, 2 and # respectively, except in 
place names and personal names where the use of these symbols is 
not practicable. 


The Land. 
Nauru is situated on latitude 0° 20’ S., and longitude 167° 10’ E. 
It is a small elevated coral island, some twelve miles in circumference, 


5 Michelena y Rojas, Viajes Scientificos en todo el mundo desde 1822 hasta 1842, 
etc. Madrid 1843. 

*A. F. Ellis, Ocean Island and Nauru, Sydney 1935. Mention must also be 
made of the account given by Professor W. J. Dakin of the sbéa culture in Nauru, 
in his article “‘ Science and Sea Fisheries ’’ published in the Papers and Proceedings 
of the Royal Society of Tasmania, 1934. 
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and rising at its highest point only to 200 feet above sea leve]. In 
some ways it is the most remote islet in the Pacific Ocean, for not 
only does its nearest neighbour, Ocean Island, lie 160 miles away to 
the east, but Nauru is encompassed by the equatorial current which 
normally flows strongly in a westerly direction making the navigation 
of light canoes at any distance from the land a matter of some 
danger, and the current has therefore prevented the Nauruans 
from becoming great seafarers. Indeed before the arrival of the 
Europeans, their only craft were light fishing canoes, and there is no 
record of any Nauruans having travelled for pleasure or on trading 
expeditions to other islands. Their only contact with the outside 
world seems to have been through drift canoes which reached Nauru 
from the Gilbert Islands, and which introduced many elements of 
culture to Nauru as well as new blood. 

For the greater part of the year the prevailing wind is the easterly 
trade, which gives place to the westerly monsoon from November 
till February. There is however no fixed cycle for the weather, and 
the year cannot be divided into a wet and a dry season. Sometimes 
several years may pass during which there is little or no westerly 
wind ; sometimes westerly gales may blow almost continuously 
for several weeks. When this happens the normal westward-bound 
current is sometimes beaten back and gives place to a strong eastward- 
bound one which brings to the island driftwood from the islands 
to the far west. The west wind also brings rain in great abundance, 
and although some rain usually falls throughout the year, a short or 
poor westerly season sometimes means a serious drought. Lack of a 
regular rainfall is all the more serious in Nauru because the soil is 
highly porous, and although I was assured that even in the past the 
people never suffered seriously from a shortage of drinking water, 
which was obtained from wells, they did suffer through the drought 
killing or checking the growth of their coconut and pandanus trees.’ 

In formation the island consists of a flat coastal belt from about 
150 to 400 yards in width, thickly grown with coconut trees. The 
land then rises steeply to a height of about roo feet, a cliff of coral 


? To-day the Nauruans obtain fresh water from large concrete cisterns which 


are filled by rain water flowing from specially erected corrugated iron roofs. There 
is at least one such cistern to every district. 
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rocks often separating the coconut belt from the interior. It is in 
the interior that the phosphate deposits are found, and to-day 
one can see expanses of coral pinnacles which have been left after the 
phosphate has been worked out. Most of the interior, however, 
is as yet unworked, and is covered with a tangled but not luxurious 
vegetation, in which the rugged trunks and dark green leaves of the 
“tomano”’ tree (a variety of Callophyllum inophyllum) are the 
most striking features. The country is mostly undulating, with 
two or three hills and here and there rough coral peaks which tower, 
fortress-like, above the surrounding bush. 

In many places in the coconut belt there are lagoons of brackish 
water ; some of these are little more than pools a few feet in diameter, 
but one or two on the eastern side of the island are of quite consider- 
able size (see Plate la). The largest of these lagoons is found bout 


a mile inland from the west coast ; itis several acres in extent and 


around it has grown up the village of Buada. All these lagoons 
are_of the greatest_importance.to.the Nauruans, for they are the 
nurseries in which the ibiafishareraised. During periods of drought 
the smaller lagoons sometimes dry up, and even the big Buada lagoon 
sinks seriously, but according to the Nauruans the larger ones 
around the coast and all those in the interior are connected with the 
sea by subterranean channels (made in prehistoric days by 
mythological beings) up which during the spring tides the sea forces 
its way and so helps to replenish them. 

Surrounding the island, broken here and there by a narrow 
passage, is a wide fringing coral reef, which juts out like a ledge from 
the land. At very low tide one can stand on the edge and look down 
into unfathomable depths. No vessel can anchor off Nauru, for 
bottom has never yet been found. In many places along the reef, 
or on the margin of the reef and foreshore, particularly on the north 
and east, there are coral pinnacles, standing singly or in clusters, 
which give a most forbidding and rugged appearance to the coastline. 
(See Plate Is.) 


The People. 


Whence the first inhabitants of Nauru came is not known ; there 
are no legends telling of any original home overseas, and indeed their 
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origin myths seem to indicate that they believed themselves to be 
autochthonous. That they represent a mixture of physical types 
seems certain, for there are great varieties in pigmentation, in the 
character of the hair and lips and in the shape of the eyes. Hambruch 
distinguished between a “ Melanesian” and a “ Polynesian” type. 
Judging from the general build of the people the latter strain appears 
to be the dominant one at least in certain respects, for the tendency 
to put on flesh in middle life, characteristic of Polynesians but very 
rarely found in the West Pacific, is very noticeable in Nauru even in 
those who in other respects have ‘“‘ Melanesian ”’ features.8/ (Plate 
IIa.) We _know too, that there has been an infusion n_of Gilbertese 
blood dating from. pre-European times, and since the coming of 
whaling boats into these waters intermarriage with Gilbertese < and 
Marshall Islanders has, until recently, been on the increase. In 
addition to this there are to-day a large number of people with 
European blood in them (mostly from northern Europe) and some 
who are descended from two full-blooded American negroes who at 
one time took up their residence on Nauru. (Plate IIp.) To 
anyone accustomed to the peoples of New Guinea, the Nauruans 
present a magnificent spectacle of physical fitness and strength. 
According to one of my informants, sickness was scarcely known 
before the arrival of the white man, though prior to this the Gilbertese 
had introduced some death-and-sickness magic into the island. 
Tradition also has it that the drinking of sour toddy was introduced 
by these people, and to this beverage as well as to the alcohol intro- 
duced by the white man the Nauruans took with enthusiasm, 
probably to the detriment of their health. But the serious diseases 
of tuberculosis, leprosy, dysentery and influenza seem to have made 
their first appearance soon after the beginning of the phosphate 
works, as a result of infection from indentured labourers from other 
Pacific islands and from China.® During this century there have 


§ The language of Nauru does not give any clue to the origin of the people. 
In its structure and in many of its words it does not appear to have any relationship 
to Polynesian and it has certain characteristics which distinguish it from typical 
Melanesian tongues. 


*It was not until the British took over the government of Nauru that the 
imported labourers were quarantined for a week after their arrival to ensure that 
any diseases which they brought with them might be observed and those in danger 
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been three serious epidemics : one of dysentery in 1907 which carried 
off about 150 people ; one of infantile paralysis in 1910 from which 
about 50 people died outright, a few others succumbed from after 
effects, and several more‘remained permanently injured ; and finally 
the influenza epidemic of 1920 which resulted in about 100 deaths.?° 
Despite their robust appearance, the Nauruans have little reserve 
vitality with which to combat disease when once they fail victims 
to it. Nevertheless, thanks to the medical work carried oui by 
the Government, the population is now increasing and shows every 
sign of continuing to do so. This is particularly satisfactory when 
we compare the situation to-day with that reported by Hambruch. 
According to him the population of Nauru fell from 1550 in 1905 
to 1397 in 1908 and to 1250 in 1910; between 1908 and IgIo the 
death rate exceeded the birth rate by 33 to 23, and in 1g10 Dr. 
Miiller stated that he considered the extinction of the Nauruans to 
be inevitable, principally as a result of tuberculosis. To-day the 
population has risen once more to over 1500.44 Tuberculosis is 
undoubtedly still a serious menace to the people, but the es «bdlish- 
ment, by the present Administrator, of a Tuberculosis Settlement 
where patients can be isolated and receive treatment, as well as the 
training in hygiene which the children are given in the schools, may, 
it is hoped, hold this disease in check. There are at present about 
64 people in the Leper Station, but the treatment which they receive 
there and the results which have already been achieved justify the 
hope that many of these may eventually be cured, while their 


of spreading them isolated. In Nauru the Phosphate Commission now only employs 
Chinese labour ; during the German régime Marshall Islanders also worked there, 
and once an attempt was made to use men from New Guinea but this proved a 
failure. 


10 These figures were given to me by one of my Nauruan informants. 
1 The census figures for the beginning of the year 1935 were as follows : 


Total number of males under 16 years - ——— 
Total number of females under 16 years a .. 
Total number of males between 16 and 60 years .. 423 
Total number of females between 16 and 60 ome —— 
Total number of males over 60 years .. aa 20 
Total number of females over 60 years : 42 


This gives a total population of 1581, of which 812 are meine ond 769 are females. 
It is significant that, of the total, 776, or nearly half, are under the age of sixteen. 
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isolation and the careful medical inspection which is held monthly 
in every district will probably ensure that this disease is eventually 
stamped out in Nauru. (See Plates I, C and D.) A third serious 
illness from which the Nauruans suffer is filaria. Other ailments 
typical of the tropics, such as malaria, frambcesia and ulcers are not 
found. Framboesia was known at one time, as an introduced disease, 
but thanks to thorough medical treatment, it has now become 
entirely a thing of the past. 


SOCIAL AND POLITICAL ORGANIZATION. 


In this and the following sections I propose to give an account 
of the social and political organization and economic life of the 
Nauruans before the coming of the missionaries and of the Pax 
Germanica. The account will inevitably be brief and incomplete, 
and furthermore, it will not be possible to illustrate it with actual 
incidents so freely as I could were I writing of an unlettered people 
such as those of New Guinea. A very large number of Nauruans 
read English, and I am therefore constrained not to set down anything 
which if it came to their notice could be thought to be derogatory 
to any individual member of their community. 

Nauru is roughly circular in shape. On the eastern side stands 
a rather large outcrop of rock (almost opposite where the Bruce’s 
Highway meets the coastal road) at a place called Ganokoro. On 
the west coast, on the foreshore of what is now the cemetery of the 
Chinese location, is another place called Arijeijen. These two 
spots mark the two important points of the compass, the place of 
sunrise and the place of sunset. To go in the direction of Ganokoro 
is apwijuw or eastwards ; to go in the direction of Arijeijen is abwewa 
or westwards. There are no words to correspond with our “ north” 
and ‘‘south,” but the people always distinguish between going 
inland (rvoga apoe) and going towards the beach (rodu apago).™ 
With the exception of Buada, all the settlements are situated along 
the coconut belt, though their territories extend inland. To-day 
the islaad is divided into fourteen “ districts” or villages composed 


2 12 Roga is the word used for “ ascend ” ; rodu for ‘‘ descend.’’ It is interesting 


to notice that for going out into the open sea voga is used, while to return landwards 
is rodu. 
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of a number of scattered hamlets or homesteads. Each one is 
regarded as a distinct governmental unit, with its own chief and 
district constable. It is doubtful, however, whether this clear-cut 
division into districts existed in pre-European days, and it is probably 
significant that there is no genuine Nauruan word to denote such a 
local division ; tekawa, the term now used for it, has been borrowed 
from the Gilbertese, in which language it means “ village.’ It 
seems rather that each small hamlet had its own name and that in 
virtue of noble birth or great military prowess a man (or woman) 
might become so important as to gain the following of men and 
women from neighbouring hamlets, and even sometimes to dominate 
the whole island. Nevertheless there does seem to have been in 
pre-European times though perhaps only during the last century, 
a tendency for the people occupying the land lying to the north of a 
line joining Ganokoro and Arijeijen to have united together against 
those occupying the land to the south of it. The former includes 
what are now the “ districts ” of Ijuw, Anabar, Anetan, Ewa, Baitsi, 
Uaboe and Nibék; the latter comprises Anibari, Menef, Yarren, 
Boe and Aiwo. The thirteenth of the coastal districts, Denigomodu, 
lies partly to the north and partly to the south of Arijeijen, and, 
during the latter part of the nineteenth century at least, was generally 
allied in times of war to Buada, the inland district, and with it took 
sometimes one side sometimes the other, as policy or kinship filiations 
dictated. 

To-day each hamlet or homestead (see Plate IIIA)is usually 
occupied by people who are near kin to one another, and this was it 
seems also the custom in the past. Formerly the dwelling houses 
were very large and accommodated two or three individual families, 
but it is a long time since any such buildings were erected, and now, 
to prevent overcrowding, it has been made compulsory by the 
Administration for each family to have a separate hut. It is probable 
however, that the homestead unit was never a very stable one. 
To-day it is not uncommon for one family to go away and live for a 
time in the hamlet of other relatives, and judging from tales of old 
Nauru, this was always customary in pre-European times. There 
are no economic bonds, such as common rights over a tract of land, 
to hold the members of a homestead together, for individual owner- 
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ship, not kin ownership, of both goods and land, is and apparently 
always has been the rule rather than the exception. It is probably 
safe to say therefore that local groups were never very clearly defined 
in Nauru, and were of relatively little importance in regulating the 
social life. In times of war, it is true, opposition seems to have been 
between two or more districts, but in war a man’s allegiance was to 
an individual war-leader rather than to the members of his own 
locality. In every-day life it is kinship which was, and probably 
still is, of paramount importance. 


The Kinship Organization. 

The Nauruans were divided into-twelye matrilineal, exogamous 
clans. Of these two, Irutsi and Iwi, have been extinct for some 
twenty years. The names of the remaining ten are: Eamwit, 
Eamwidumwit, Deboe, Eoaru, Emea, Eano, Emafum, Ranibék, 
Eamwidara and Iruwa. Of these the most important, because the 
largest, is Eamwit, with a membership of 392, and next in size are 
Iruwa with 328 and Eamwidumwit with 274. Historical legends 
show that Eamwit was for many generations the most powerful and 
influential clan in the island, though for perhaps a couple of genera- 
tions, after the leading man of Eamwit had suffered a humiliating 
defeat in battle, Deboe rose to the position of greatest force and 
authority. To-day, Deboe has only 167 members.™* 

In Hambruch’s opinion, the clans of Nauru were originally 
totemic, though, as he rather naively adds, the people do not recognize 
this fact and only traces of it are apparent.!* It is certainly true 
that the names of the clans are such as one would expect to find 
associated with totemism: thus Deboe is a variety of large, black 
fish ; Eamwit is an eel ; Eamwidumwit is a small green grasshopper 
or locust ; Eoaru is a plover and Iwi means “ hair-louse.””. Further- 
more, some of the clan origin-myths have a distinctly totemic 
flavour, as for example, that which tells of the two deboe fish which 


18 The membership of the other clans is: Emea, 107 males, 79 females ; Eoaru, 
55 males, 41 females ; Emafium, 30 males, 21 females ; Eano, 18 males, 18 females ; 
Eamwidara, 17 males, 16 females; Ranibék, 1g males, 9 females. 

14 Hambruch, op. cst. I, p. 187. ‘‘ Die einzelnen Sippen sind auf totemistischer 
Grundlage entstanden. Dieser Totemismus ist nur in Spuren nachweisbar ; er ist 
den Eingeborenen selbst nicht mehr bewusst.” 
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were stranded at low tide on the reef and out of which came two 
worms, which then gave place to two women, one of whom became 
the ancestress of the Deboe clan. Whether such names and such 
origin myths prove a totemic “ origin”’ for the Nauruan clans is 
however a matter of only theoretical interest. To-day there is 


nothing to suggest that even in pre-European times the members of 


a clan had any ritual attitude towards the creature whose name the 
dan boré. It-is-triie that I was told by one informant that the 
people of the Eamwit should not eat eels, but another elderly 
informant who was himself an Eamwit man, denied this. So 
much of the old ritual life of the people has gone during the past 
fifty years that it is very possible that typical totemic rites and tabus 
did once exist ; but their complete disappearance even from the 
memory of elderly men and women, strongly suggests that, even if 
they did exist at the beginning of last century, they were probably 
of little sociological importance. 

Hambruch also suggests that originally the clans were probably 
local groups.!® There is I think little evidence for this, although 
several of them are associated in their origin myths with particular 
places on the island. Thus, there is a spot on the beach of Nibok 
where, according to tradition, the ancestresses of Ranibék, Emea and 
Irutsi first came to land; on the beach of Aiwo is another place 
where the two first women of the Deboe clan first appeared, and 
inland in Boe is the cave where one of them dwelt. But these places 
are not regarded as the property of the clans with which they are 
associated, nor of individual members of these clans. There is no 


18 Hambruch, op. cit. I, pp. 58-62. “‘ Nauru zahit zeit altersher vierzehn Gaue, 
von denen jeder urspriinglich im Besitz einer Sippe war. Das hat sich heute 
geandert.”” At the time of his visit he reported that the clans and districts were 
associated as follows : 

To Eamwit belong the districts Ijuw, Baitsi, Denigomodu, Buada, Menen. 

To Emea belong the districts Boe, Nibék. 

To Deboe belong the districts Yarren, Anabar, Anetan. 

To Ranibék belongs the district Aiwo. 

To Eamwidara belongs the district Ewa. 

To Irua belong the districts Anibari, Waboe. 
In saying, however, that these districts belonged to these clans Hambruch is certainly 
wrong ; actually these were no more than the clans to which the “ district chiefs ” 
of that time belonged, and by no means all of them were of true temonibe rank, 
though many of them were. 
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evidence even that they were ever venerated as places of ritual 
importance to the clansmen. On the other hand certain homestead 
sites are sometimes spoken of as “ belonging to’”’ a clan. Further 
questioning however, always revealed the fact that this was because 
in times past some leading member of the clan had dwelt there, and 
that the homestead had during his lifetime become a rallying point 
for all members of the clan. In no sense were such homesteads 
clan property ; they were individually owned and d might ev even pass 
into the possession of a member of another clan—for in Nauru, both 
men and women own land and can give it while they are still alive or 
by will after death to both sons and daughters and even-to unrelated 
friends. I was constantly assured that the clan as a group never 
owned any land ; that individual ownership, not merely tenure, was 
fully recognized and carried with it full rights of disposal. Further- 
more, although it is usual in Nauru for marriage to be matrilocal, 
this is by no means the rule, and indeed in a community where a 
man could marry several women who were not necessarily related, 
it could never have been the rule. This in itself would militate 
against the localization of the clan; for it was not the custom in 
Nauru, as it is in some West Pacific matrilineal communities, for 
children to return to their mother’s homestead when they were grown 
up, and there live under the authority of their maternal uncle. 
Nauruan children live with their parents usually until they marry 
and they can then settle on land belonging to either their father or 
‘mother, or join the hamlet group of some other kinsmen or of their 
~consort’s parents. These facts support the assurances of my 
informants that from time immemorial clansfolk have been dispersed 
throughout the island. 

Nevertheless, it must be observed that in certain parts of Nauru 
certain clans do preponderate. For example the powerful clan 
Eamwidumwit has 46 members (19 ¢, 27 9) in Yarren, 55 (28 4, 
27 2) in Menefi, and 64 (34 3, 30 9) in Boe, while in Anetan it has only 
3 (1 3g, 2 9), in Uaboe only 3 (1 J, 2 §) and in Aiwo only 8 (2 3, 6 9). 
It is true that the population of eich of the first three districts 
exceeds that of each of the last three, for Yarren, Menefi and Boe 
have respectively 202, 188 and 206 inhabitants, while Anetan, 
Uaboe and Aiwo have only 98, 100 and 130; but even allowing for 
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this, the proportion of Eamwidumwit clansfolk to the total district 
population is markedly less in these last three districts than it is in 
the first three. A similar inequality of distribution is noticeable 
in some of the smaller clans. Thus the people of Eoaru who total 
altogether only 96, are to be found mostly in Aiwo (8 J, 18 9), Boe 
(11 g, 7 2) and Buada (15 3, 8 9), while in Yarren and Menefi, which 
are much more populous districts, there dwell respectively 2 and 1 
members of Eoaru. I was told, moreover, of the two extinct clans, 
that the Irutsi were concentrated mostly in Aiwo and Buada districts, 
and that the majority of the Iwi lived in Aiwo. Why there should 
be this tendency for certain clans to be stronger in some districts 
than in others it is hard to say, but it is probably the result of 
historical accident rather than of any earlier clan localization. The 
history of the war which continued intermittently during the middle 
decades of last century, shows clearly that the distribution of the 
population was far from static. It had apparently always been the 
custom when a victorious warrior appropriated the land of his 


‘enemies, for him to establish his near kinsmen or clansmen upon it. 


At the same time prisoners of war were taken from their homes and 
transferred to the hamlets of their captors. Others of the vanquished 
who escaped from the field of battle, often sought the protection of 
some powerful man in another part of the island, where they settled 
as his dependants, and sometimes received gifts of land from him. 


It is difficult to-day, when the cultural and social environment is 
so different, to understand fully the organization and function of the 
clan as it was in pre-European times. As I have mentioned already, 
there was no ownership of property by the clan as a social unit. 
Land, fishing places and lagoons, were and are owned by a single 
individual.or by a small number of individuals (often but not always 
related), some of whom had absolute rights of ownership, others only 
a life interest ; goods and chattels also were owned individually, 
and so too were such intangible possessions as songs, dances, legends, 
and the right to use certain ornaments and designs (hirire). It 
is sometimes said that a certain clan owns many hirire, but this 


means little more than that the women of that clan own many. 
B 
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The bonds between fellow-clansmen certainly do not seem to have 
been as close as they are, for instance, among those West Pacific 
peoples who have a clan organization. I was told, however, that, 
generally speaking, during a war, a war leader could rely upon the 
support of his fellow-clansmen, and indeed throughout the internicine 
struggle which lasted from about 1878 until 1888, it was the size and 
consequent power of the Eamwit clan which gave it its dominance. 
It was explained to me that at that time it was a serious matter to 
kill an Eamwit man or woman, for to do so was to incur the anger of 
every Eamwit on the island, and the fate of the killer was almost 
a foregone conclusion. This strong cohesion of Eamwit was, 
however, probably greater than was usual of Nauruan clans, for 
during the nineteenth century the Eamwit had among them, for 
three generations, notable fighting men, around whom the whole 
clan had rallied. Clans which had no such war-leaders presented, 
almost certainly, a less solid front to the world. Furthermore 


conflicting loyalties inevitably tended to weaken a clan. Clan 


is his father, and I was told that it not infrequently happened that a 
man would refuse to join in some military expedition, because to do so 
would bring him into conflict with his father’s clansmen. More 
usually, however, in a battle those who were bound together by any 
tie of clan or kin would only avoid fighting against each other in 
personal combat. 


It was not only in war that the clan functioned. In ordinary 
every-day life fellow-clansmen recognized certain obligations towards 
each other, especially in the matter of hospitality. Whether the 
clan ever functioned as a ritual unit seems very doubtful. During 
the nineteenth century the dominant religious cult was that of 
Taburig, the God of Thunder and War, but he (like Bagewa the god 
connected with fishing and the sea), was an importation from the 
Gilbert Islands. I was told that the only genuine Nauruan cult was 
of Eijebon. Little is now remembered of her save that she had no 
priests and that offerings were made to her in certain places in the 
bush, each person for himself or herself. This indicates that the 


a 

descent is matrilineal, but the most important man in a boy’s life 
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clan played no part in this particular worship. Nor could I find 
any trace of a cult of the dead members of a clan. 


In Nauru, as in so many parts of the Pacific, considerable 
stress is laid upon primogeniture, and the most important man in 
the clan i is the eldest son of the woman who traces her descent back, 
through a line of eldest daughters, to its original foundress. Such a 
woman and her children are spoken of as being temdnibe. People 
who belong to junior branches of the clan are ameneyame. Often 
it is very difficult to determine clearly whether an individual is 
teménibe or ameneyame for there is no hard and fast distinction 
between the two, and men or women whose position is on the border- 
line may be regarded as either, their personal character and popularity 
often helping to determine which. What power or influence the 
leading man or woman of the clan had we cannot now really tell. 
During the nineteenth century one who had a dominant personality 
and, if a man, was a noted warrior, could wield considerable authority, 
not only within his own clan, and also within his own locality, but 
even throughout the greater part of the island. Before this time, 
however, and especially before influences from the Gilbert Islands 
had introduced the God of War and the Gilbertese methods of 
fighting, it is probable that the head of the clan though respected on 
account of his or her birth, had little political importance, and it is 
interesting to notice in this context, that the word temdnibe by 
which they are designated is itself of Gilbertese origin. 


In the nineteenth century when warfare became increasingly 
important, certain men belonging to junior branches of a clan came 
to be regarded as temdnibe on account of their valour and skill in 
fighting, and sometimes seem to have eclipsed in importance the true 
clan leader. Thus to-day, Meta is the senior woman of Eamwit, but 
a hundred years ago it was not her ancestress in the direct line nor 
the brother of this ancestress who counted most politically but 
rather certain members of a junior branch: Dagaidabara and his 
sisters’ sons Agoijaruk and Ijibauwo, whose qualities as champions 
in war raised them to the status of temédnibe and clan leaders, 
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Probably however they were never considered to be on an equal 
footing with the true ¢emdnibe by birth.1¢ 


The Kinship System. 


The kinship system of Nauru is a variety of the so-called 
“Hawaiian ’”’ system. In Nauru, however, people do not address 
each other by kinship terms, but by their personal names, and it is 
not easy therefore to know what is the range of the terms. Generally 
speaking, it seems that they are only used for those with whom the 
speaker can trace a genealogical connection. It is possible that in 
pre-European days the range may have been wider, for to-day the 
rights and duties of kin towards one another are less important than 
they almost certainly were of old. It is probable, however, that the 
most important kinship group was always the amenubwien, or group 
of people related to an individual on both sides of the family, with 
whom a genealogical relationship can be traced. The word is used 
in very much the same vague way as we use the word “ relative,” 
and just as we distinguish, again rather vaguely, between close and 
distant relatives, so too the Nauruans distinguish between amenubwien 
kar and amenubwien ogoijok, and as regards the latter the kinship 
bonds and obligations are slight. Even those who are related by 
marriage are spoken of as amenubwien, but I am inclined to believe 
that primarily it is a word used for true relatives and not for affinals. 
It is probable therefore that the range of the kinship terms is the 
amenubwien, and that what relatives are included in this category 
is determined by circumstances rather than by rule. 

Since the kinship terms are almost exclusively used in reference 
and not in address, they are given below in the form of the third 
person singular possessive. 


16 For a further discussion concerning the teménibe, amenename and other 
social classes, see Part II. 

It is significant that of the district chiefs who have held office since the coming 
of the white man’s government many have not been of true temdnibe rank, and I was 
told that when selecting a new district chief relatively little attention is paid to the 
rank of a man but rather to his suitability for the work which this office entails. 
The position is regarded as a European innovation for which there was really no 
parallel in old Nauruan society, and the district chief is never spoken of as temédnibe 
but always by the English word “ Chief,” the status and function of each being 
regarded as absolutely distinct and dissimilar. 


| 
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etayin : father; extended to the father’s brothers, the step- 
father, and the mother’s sister’s husband. Among the 
younger generation to-day there is a tendency to extend 
this term to the mother’s brother, but this is incorrect. 
The real father is commonly distinguished from the other 
“ fathers,” by the latter being called earetayin. 

in-en : mother; extended to the mother’s sisters, the father’s 
brother’s wife, and also to the father’s sister. As with 
etay, so with im, the true mother is distinguished from the 
other ‘‘ mothers ”’ by the latter being referred to as earetinen. 

yain: child; extended to children of siblings of the same sex 
as the speaker and by a woman to her brother’s children. 
Again, the “ classificatory ’” children are more specifically 
erenyain. 


aroen : this word is used reciprocally by a man and his sister’s 
children, who are, of course of the same clan as himself. 
It is extended to all members of the same clan, and this 
kinship group is itself called aroent. 


etsin (Ist sing. tdzu) : sibling irrespective of the age or sex of 
the speaker or of the person referred to. If necessary the 
adjectives eman or ien can be added to distinguish between 
brothers and sisters respectively. Usually in the form of 
earetetsin, it is extended to step and half-siblings, and to 
both kinds of parallel cousins. Some of the younger people 
even use the term loosely to include cross-cousins, but this 
is incorrect. 

atin (or aut(t)en): this word is used reciprocally by cross- 
cousins of the first degree. 

ibwin : grandparent and, reciprocally, grandchild, irrespective of 
sex or line of descent. It seems, moreover, to be extended 
to any one of two generations distant with whom 
genealogical relationship can be traced. 


agen : consort irrespective of sex ; in the modified form erenagen 
this term is extended by a man to his wife’s sister and 
by a woman to her sister’s husband and husband’s brother. 
Furthermore ageo man (male consort) is used reciprocally 
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between a man and his wife’s brother, and ageo en (female 
consort) between a woman and her husband’s sister. 

tjuben : this word is used reciprocally between a man or woman 
and his or her child’s consort. 

etpwon : this term is used reciprocally between a man and his 

wife’s sister’s husband. 

The word eren (earen) or eret (which is found in such terms as 
eretino, caretayin, erenagen) is interesting for the metaphorical use to 
which it is put here. I was told in explanation that even is primarily 
the short piece of fine cord which connects a fish-hook to the main 
fish-line. 

I was not able to learn much about the socially approved 
patterns of behaviour between relatives, for this can only be done 
by close and constant observation and the study of personal histories. 
One thing was, however, very apparent. Despite the fact that 
membership of the clan is determined through the mother, it is the 
father who is the most important man in a child’s life. It is he 
who has authority and is responsible for the rearing of his children ; 
it is he who has the most important voice in the selection of their 
consorts, and he is the principal man from whom his children will 
inherit land and goods. The maternal uncle does not seem to have 
or ever to have had any special duties or privileges in relation to 
his sister’s children, and on ritual occasions the amenubwien of both 
parents are seemingly equally to the fore. 

Another interesting aspect of Nauruan kinship behaviour is 
the “‘ avoidance ” which is still observed between brothers and sisters 
and between a man and his sister’s husband. Even in early child- 
hood a boy was trained in this, in so far that he was taught that he 
should not be constantly in his sisters’ company and should never 
complain of anything that his sisters might do. A girl was taught 
likewise not to complain of her brother. After puberty the 
“‘ avoidance ”’ was observed more thoroughly. Even to-day siblings 
of the opposite sex show respect for each other and do not speak to 
each other unless the matter is one of especial importance or urgency. 
If they wish to communicate with one another they should do so 
through an intermediary. Between a man and his sister’s husband 
there is a similar “‘ avoidance.” They do not go about together and 


nale 
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only communicate with one another through a third party. If 
one of them be sitting with a group of people, the other does not 
come up and join them. On the other hand they are at liberty to 
use each other’s goods, but it seems that whereas a man can take and 
use the property of his sister’s husband freely, he may only use his 
wife’s brother’s goods after having asked and received permission 
to do so—though such permission could not be refused. Curiously 
enough the ‘‘ avoidance ”’ customs of Nauru do not involve any tabu 
on speaking the name of these relatives. I am not certain whether 
the “ avoidance’”’ between brothers-in-law lasts throughout life, 
or only until they are getting on in years, or until the death of the 
woman through whom they are connected ; that between brothers 
and sisters is largely ignored when they are elderly. Neverthe- 
less, despite these “‘ avoidances ’’ it is not at all uncommon for a 
brother and sister to live in the same homestead, even after marriage, 
though of course they occupy separate huts. This is not due to the 
weakening of the “‘ avoidance ”’ as a result of contact with Europeans, 
for I know of one man who, though a staunch upholder of this 
custom, is building a house for himself next door to his sister. 


Marniage. 

Marriage is regulated partly by the clan and partly by 
genealogical relationship. Even to-day the clan is an exogamous 
unit, and, although it would perhaps be rash to say that marriage 
or sexual relations never occur between members of the same clan, 
such occurrences are rare or rarely come to light. The only exception 
to this general rule of clan exogamy is that in the opinion of some of 
the Nauruans it is permissible for two people of the Iruwa clan to 
marry, provided that they belong to different branches of that clan. 
The Iruwa clan has no single ancestress ; to it belong all those who 
are descended in the female line from some “ foreign ’’ woman. 
(In pre-European days these “ foreign’’ women were Gilbertese, 
who from time to time had reached Nauru in drift canoes, but during 
the last fifty years a few women from the Marshall and Caroline 
Islands have come to Nauru and settled, and their offspring are 
also regarded as Iruwa). There is some reason to believe, however, 
that in olden days the rule of exogamy governed the Iruwa as it did 
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the true Nauruan clans. In one of the legends concerning the 
culture-hero Araimin, it is told that he gathered together all the 
people and established the law, enjoining upon them not to marry 
relatives nor within the clan. In accordance with this the people 
divided themselves into eleven clans according to their descent. 
Some time later, so the story runs, the Iruwa came and the people 
commanded them to do as the other clans had done. 

Marriage with a member of the father’s clan is entirely 
permissible, provided that the two people concerned are not 
amenubwien: marriage is prohibited between those who are 
amenubwien. As has already been mentioned what relatives are 
included in this category is rather vague, but it is probable that in 
its full stringency the rule only applies to those who are amenubwten 
kar, or close relatives. There is, however, one important exception 
to this rule: those who are cross-cousins may marry, and indeed 
this is a marriage which is warmly approved, since it makes for 
the greater strength and cohesion of the family. For the same 
reason brother-sister exchange marriage is favoured highly, and it 
is interesting to notice that the offspring of such an exchange marriage 
are not debarred from the usual cross-cousin union despite their 
doubly close relationship. Other permissible marriages are of two 
sisters with two brothers and of a man with two sisters (either in 
adelphic polygyny or consecutively). Marriage with the mother’s 
brother’s widow is not forbidden, but it is very uncommon and [| 
only heard of one instance of it. 

The remarriage of widows and widowers is approved. Normally, 
unless she be old, a widow marries her husband’s younger brother. 
There is no prohibition against her marrying his elder brother, but, 
it was explained to me, since the reason for the woman’s remarriage 
is primarily to provide her and her children with a guardian and 
economic support, the younger brother is usually more suited to the 
task than the elder. The levirate as it exists in Nauru is indeed an 
obligation laid upon the dead man’s brother to care for the widow 
and children, and she would live with him even though there were no 
physical union between them. She is not, however, compelled to 
do so, and has the right to take another husband if she wishes. If 
she does this her children by her first husband remain as a rule under 
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the care of their father’s brother but they do not lose touch with 
their mother. It is interesting to notice that it is the father’s brother 
and not the mother’s brother who becomes the guardian, despite the 
Nauruan principle of matrilineal descent. 


In pre-Christian days polygyny was permitted to anyone who» 
could afford the cost involved in rearing a large family. Generally 
only men of noble birth or wealth had more than one wife, and it 
was rare for even such men to have more than three. Occasionally 
a very exceptional person had four; such was Deijogar who 
distinguished himself in many ways, among them in marrying four 
women all of whom were teménibe. The first wife in a polygynous\ 
union was usually held to be the most important, but she had no 
authority over the others, and I was told that for all practical 
purposes co-wives had equal status as did also their children. 


The relations between co-wives probably depended to some 
extent upon their relative rank and upon where they lived. If 
their husband’s homestead were upon his land there may have been 
little distinction between them, but one informant made the 
significant remark that a man could only bring other wives into the 
home of his first wife with her consent ; that she was “ the key of 
the house.’’ It was, however, socially recognized that co-wives 
should live together in amity, sharing each other’s domestic labours 
and helping to tend each other’s children.1? That they did some- 
times quarrel is more than probable, but society demanded that they 
should do so only in private. 


In olden days there appear to have been three recognized ways 
of securing a spouse: by infant (or child) betrothal, by betrothal 
after puberty and by elopement. Most of my informants agreed 
that the first of these was only used by teménibe, and is now, I 
believe obsolete. I was told that formerly when a teménibe woman 
gave birth to a daughter, a man who was temédnibe by birth might 
come to the hut where the infant was, and tie round its wrist a thread 


17] was told by one of my informants that this was in marked contrast to the 
Gilbertese custom. Indeed in their whole attitude towards the relations of the 
sexes—in the importance which they attach to premarital chastity and the suspicious 
jealousy which is regarded as natural in a husband—the Gilbertese are almost 
diametrically opposed to the Nauruans. 
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taken from his pandanus-leaf petticoat (vidi). In this way he laid 
claim to the new-born girl as a future wife for one of his own grandsons 
or for the grandson of one of his near relatives. There was no public 
announcement of the betrothal, but the teménibe who had performed 
this rite, together with his amenubwien kar discussed the land, 
coconut trees and other goods which the infant girl would ultimately 
possess, and after a while the talk spread throughout the whole island 
and no little interest would be shown in amicable disputes as to which 
of the two contracting parties were of higher rank. During infancy 
and childhood the betrothed girl lived with her parents and received 
at frequent intervals gifts of mats and food from the mother and 
amenubuien of her future husband ; valuables were not given to her, 
since, it was explained to me, she was as yet only a child. After 
puberty she continued with her parents for a short while, and then 
visited the parents of her future husband for a few days. It seems 
that she did not take up her abode permanently with them, but that 
much of her time was spent in their homestead, for I was told that 
she helped her future mother-in-law, and that the latter ‘‘ tamed ” 
her and guarded her conduct. The final arrangement for the actual 
marriage was usually left to the initiative of the intended husband’s 
people. There does not appear to have been any elaborate marriage 
ritual. 


If a temdénibe girl were not thus betrothed in infancy, it was 


_customary for her to be so sometime during her childhood, and it 


would have been considered wrong for such a girl not to have had 
her hand promised by the time that she had attained puberty. 
This suggests that neither a girl nor boy of teménibe rank had much 
freedom in the selection of a spouse. It must be remembered how- 
ever, that the engagement could be and sometimes was broken off. This 
was done generally by the parents and kinsfolk of the intended bride- 
groom if they had reason to believe that the future bride was indulging 
in love affairs with another man. The Nauruans did not set any great 
store by virginity in their women—indeed there is in Nauruan no 
word for “ virgin,” the word which they now use for this having 
been borrowed from the Gilbertese—but once a teménibe woman was 
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betrothed, at whatever age, she was expected to remain faithful to 
her future husband.!8 


Girls who were not teménibe appear to have had considerable 
freedom of selection. It may have been true, as I was told, that in 
the olden days no young woman was supposed to go about by herself 
and that if she wished to pay a visit to another homestead not in 
the immediate neighbourhood she was supposed to ask the permission 
of her father or husband, and take with her another woman, but it 
is clear from various stories and case histories that this rule was not 
observed very strictly or that the chaperonage was not very severe. 
It probably militated against the easy and approved sexual 
experimentation which is found in some parts of both the East and 
West Pacific, but opportunities were certainly not wanting for young 
men and young women to display themselves with advantage to 
each other. Life in old Nauru seems to have been enlivened at 
frequent intervals by dancing and athletic competitions. In the 
latter only young men took part, but women were among the 
audience. The dancing competitions were sometimes carried out by 
a team of women, sometimes by one of men, and such teams used to 
go from one part of the island to another, dancing and singing to 
the admiration of the beholders, each girl or man distributing gifts 
to her or his special admirers, and receiving food and entertainment 
from clansfolk and amenubwien. At such times young men and 
maidens could and did attract each other. Often a transitory amour 
would result, and little or no blame attached to an unmarried or 
unbetrothed girl who indulged in pre-marital sex relationships, 
always provided that she did not give birth to an illegitimate child. 
Actually it was not uncommon for a girl to become pregnant before 
marriage, but when they discovered her condition her parents would 


18 My evidence on this subject is by no means so clear as I could wish. Hambruch 
(op. cit. I, pp. 240-241) states that teménibe women were always expected to remain 
chaste until marriage ; but two of my informants denied this, though one said that 
infidelity after betrothal would lead to the breaking off of the match. This same 
informant told me further that if an unmarried teménibe woman were to become 
pregnant she would abort, and that for a teménibe woman to be known to have had 
recourse to abortion or, still worse, to have given birth to an illegitimate child, was a 
very serious disgrace, and after having done so she could never hope to marry a man 
of her own rank. 
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assert their authority to make her marry the man who was responsible. 
I was told also that if a woman had given birth to an illegitimate 
child no man would want her as his wife, but another of my informants 
denied this, saying that in olden days no great disgrace attached to 
such a woman nor to her children, though the latter suffered from 
certain social disadvantages because, having no father, they were in a 
position of dependance on the temdnibe, or headman of their mother’s 
clan. Both my informants agreed that the mere fact of a girl being 
illegitimate would not be a bar to her chances of making a satisfactory 
marriage. 

Sometimes during dances or athletic displays a deeper and more 
lasting passion was kindled and, if the young people met with 
or feared opposition from their elders, they eloped. The classic 
example of such an elopement is preserved in the story of Enuae 
of Eamwit (eldest sister and half-sister of the two famous Eamwit 
warriors Agoijaruk and [jibauwo) and Akibwip of Eamwidumwit. 
She saw him with his elder brothers flying kites, and became forthwith 
so enamoured of him that she left her companions and, without 
saying a word to him, returned with him to his home in Ya~en. 
Akibwip was below her in social status, and moreover she was 
already betrothed to Deijogar of Ranibék, a temdnibe. But so 
great was Akibwip’s beauty, so perfect was his body in every respect, 
that eventually Enuae’s father was forced to submit to her choice, 
and he gave his younger daughter, Emanare, to Deijogar instead. 
If a girl and a young man eloped they ran the risk of forfeiting their 
inheritance, for angered parents could not only refuse to give them 
land or other property during their lifetime, but could also, after 
death, by testamentary disposition, alienate lands, trees and goods 
from disobedient children. I am rather inclined to believe however, 
that this was a parental right which, though it might be used as a 
threat, was seldom put into effect. I was never told any personal 
history which illustrated complete disinheritance. If a young man 
wished to marry a girl of whom his parents and kinsfolk disapproved 
he would leave the parental homestead and live with his wife’s 
people ; conversely, if a girl desired to marry a man in opposition 
to her parents’ wishes, she would settle in his homestead; and 
sooner or later parental affection would overcome the desire to 
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enforce parental authority and the marriage would be accepted by 
both parties. It was perhaps rather more difficult for a girl to 
resist her parents by refusing to marry the man of their selection, 
since they could drive her from their homestead and disinherit her. 
But even then she could generally find refuge with some distant 
relative or clansman living in another part of the island, though her 
position in such a household might be the not enviable one of a poor 
dependant. 


Among commoners the normal way by which a young man was 
supplied with a bride seems to have been somewhat as follows. When 
a youth has reached the age when it is right and proper that he 
should take a wife,!® his parents and elder kinsfolk select from 
among the young girls one whom they regard as a suitable mate for 
him. If the girl has not yet attained puberty they wait until the 
ceremonies connected with her first menstruation are at an end. 
Then when she is once more living with her parents, they despatch the 
young male kinsmen and friends of the intended bridegroom to ask 
for her hand. The young man himself never accompanies this 
deputation. On seeing the company approach the homestead, the 
girl, knowing what is toward, leaves the house but remains near by 
to be at hand when sent for. The group of young men enter the 
house and after the usual exchange of courtesies one of them says to 
the girl’s parents: ‘‘ We have come to ask you for the outrigger of 
your canoe; my canoe is drifting out to sea without an outrigger, 
and I want your new outrigger for my canoe.” (In olden days the 
outrigger was often unlashed from the hull of the canoe and kept 
inside the dwelling house.) Thus, speaking in a recognized metaphor 
he asks for the girl. The girl’s parents do not at this time discuss 
the matter but agree to the request. They give the visitors toddy to 
drink ; send for the girl, adorn her with garlands, and then despatch 
her with the young men back to the homestead whence they have 
come on their mission. The girl is always accompanied on this 


19 | did not get any clear evidence of the age at which it was usual for a man to 
marry, but I judge that it was in the early twenties. Girls of temdnibe rank were 
married almost immediately after puberty ; those of lower status probably within 
two or three years of it. I have no data to show what the average age at which girls 
attain puberty, but it is probably about 13 or 14. 
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visit by an unmarried female companion, usually a first cousin 
(earetetsin) or close friend of about her own age.?® It seems that 
the apparent conceding on the part of the girl’s parents to the 
request for their daughter, without any discussion, is but in 
accordance with the courteous practice, so common among the 
Pacific Islanders, of never refusing anyone who asks for a gift. It 
is not that everything has been settled beforehand and that the 
making of the request for the girl is a mere formality, but that the 
time for discussion has not yet come. Sending their daughter away 
commits neither them nor her to anything. The girl and her 
companion go off and spend three days at the homestead of the man 
who wants her as his daughter-in-law, and during these days her 
parents tell her amenubwien of what has happened. They are 
however, still ignorant (at least officially) of the identity of the 
intended bridegroom. At the end of the three days the girl’s 
parents and kinsfolk pay a formal visit to the homestead of the other 
party, taking with them gifts of food. They are now told who the 
young man is for whom the girl is wanted as wife, and a return visit is 
made: the girl and her companion go back with her parents and 
amenubwien to her home and with them go also the would-be bride- 
groom and one of his male earetetsin or friends. These young men 
spend two or three nights at the homestead of the girl’s parents, 
sleeping with her brothers or male cousins. When the three days 
are over the parents and kinsfolk of the intended husband visit the 
girl’s parents bringing food to them, and fetch the two young men 
away. The preliminaries are now over. Should the girl’s parents 
and amenubwien approve the intended match, they will now invite 
the young man to come and stay with them, “ in order to cut toddy 
for the girl ’—toddy cutting being one of the characteristic services 
which a man is under an obligation to perform for his wife. If the 
young man also wishes for the marriage he accepts the invitation, 
lives in her parents’ homestead, gets to know the girl and gradually 
comes to live with her as her recognized spouse. If he does not 
wish for the marriage, he excuses himself politely from accepting the 
invitation, saying that he is unable to leave his people, and this is 


20 It is interesting that this companion is never the girl’s own younger sister. 
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understood as a rejection of the proposed marriage. Similarly, if 
the girl’s parents and kinsfolk do not want the marriage they politely 
avoid inviting the young man to come and “ cut toddy,” and this is 
interpreted as a rejection of his suit. Sometimes a man would go 
and live in the homestead of his intended bride and later wish to 
break off the match. This he could do gracefully and without 
giving offence, by saying that he must return home for a while on 
account of his grandmother. He would then depart and, of 
course, not return. 


I was told that for a marriage to be arranged the sanction of the 
amenubwien kar of both parties to it was necessary, and that if 
proposals of marriage were refused in the way described above 
neither party could take offence. One informant from whom I 
obtained (in English) a considerable amount of information about 
marriage in Nauru said that “‘ the whole family is agen.’’ Since 
agen means, primarily, “ consort,” this remark is very significant as 
showing to what an extent the marriage of a man and woman is 
regarded as a union between the amenubwien of each. 


As has already been mentioned there does not ever seem to have 
been any elaborate marriage ceremony in Nauru, but one informant 
told me that the real rite which established the husband and wife 
relationship was one wherein the bride’s mother gave the bridegroom 
toddy to drink, oiled his body with coconut oil (made by herself) 
and combed his hair. I believe, however, that this cannot truly be 
regarded as a marriage rite, but rather, that when a woman performs 
such intimate services for her daughter’s suitor, it is recognized that 
the son-in-law to mother-in-law relationship has now been finally 
established. I was told by the same informant that a woman might 
be as familiar in her behaviour with her daughter’s husband as she 
was with her own husband, and that the latter had no right to feel 
any jealousy at this. 

Divorce, so I was assured, was never common, for, were a man 
to cast off his wife or a woman to leave her husband, the man or 


211 was told that he would always plead a duty or obligation to one of his 
grandmothers, but never to his father or mother. My impression is that only the 
need of a grandmother could be regarded as of sufficient importance to justify his 
departure ; the demands of parents being not pressing enough. 
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woman concerned would become the butt of a considerable amount 
of public ridicule.” It was held to be bad form for a man to be 
jealous of his wife or for a woman to be jealous of her husband, and 
it was a confession of failure for them to separate. Nevertheless 
from what I heard from divers people, I am inclined to believe that 
before the birth of a child divorce was not unusual. Perhaps, 
however, this should net be spoken of as divorce, but should rather 
be regarded as the cancelling of a betrothal. The usual cause for 
such a cancellation was that the girl proved unfaithful. I was 
also told that if, even after the birth of a child, a wife was discovered 
to be carrying on an intrigue with another man, or left her home for 
him, this would probably bring the marriage to anend. If the home 
were on the husband’s land the wife would leave it ; if it were on 
land belonging to the wife or her kinsfolk, he would depart ; in both 
cases, however, he generally had the custody of the children— 


another curious feature in a, technically, matrilineal society.** 


But just as a man might, with his first wife’s consent, take a 
second wife, so might a woman with her husband’s consent, take a 
second husband. Formerly, so I was told, this was quite common. 
Should a married woman and a man become seriously enamoured 
of each other the man would come to the house where she lived and 
stay there. At first he would pretend that his visit was only a brief 
one, but every day towards evening he would make some excuse to 
stay there for the night. This was a well recognized fiction; the 
husband knew what was happening but he would have been forever 
disgraced in the eyes of his fellows had he attempted to send the man 
away or to show any objection to his presence in the home. The 
two men continued to live together in the same house, and I was 
assured that they usually became the best of friends. The first 
husband remained the more important, and I heard of one instance 
of such a polyandrous union in which all the woman’s children were 
regarded socially as the offspring of the first husband, although from 


22 The informant who told me this impressed upon me how very powerful was 
the sanction of public ridicule. To-day unfortunately it seems to be very much 
weaker than even fifty years ago. 


23 The economic aspects of marriage and divorce will be discussed in Part II 
in the section on Economic Life. 
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A. Men fishing in one of the big 
lagoons of brackish water in Ijuw 
district, where the ibia fish are raised. 


C. View of a part of the Leper Station, 
which is separated from the outside 
world by a double fence of barbed wire. 
The inmates dwell in native houses, 
and lead as far as possible a normal 
native life in the coconut lands and 
on the reef, which have been set aside 
for them. 


REPORT ON RESEARCH WORK IN NAURU ISLAND, CENTRAL PACIFIC, 
PLATE I. 


B. A view of some of the coral 
pinnacles at the west end of Ambari 
Bay. The man is an inmate of the 
Leper Station, in the grounds of 
which these rocks stand. He is standing 
beside the rock which represents the 
first husband of Emenea, the myth- 
ological mother of all creatures in the 
sea and on land. 


D. All babies under the age of two 
years are brought once a week to one 
of the baby health centres, where they 
are weighed and examined by the 
Government nursing sister, who keeps 
a detailed record of their progress and 
gives instructions concerning their care. 
This photograph was taken during an 
attendance at the baby health centre in 
Anetan district. 
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A. A Nauruan woman of the 
Melanesian type. 


C. A group of young girls. 


B. A Nauruan, wearing the native 

pandanus leaf petticoat (ridi), with 

his daughter and her two sons. She 

has Gilbertese blood in her on her 
mother’s side. 


D. Chief Scotty with some of his 

children and grandchildren. He has 

negro and Scandinavian as well as 

Nauruan blood in him; his wrfe, 

sitting on the ground, is a pure blood 
Nauruan. 
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B. The old dancing ground in Y arren 
district overshadowed by two large 
“tomano”” trees. Dancing was pro- 
hibited by the missionaries and the 
old native dances are now forgotten. 


A. View of part of a typical homestead 


C. A house of the old style, in the 
inland district of Buada. It has 
“blinds” of plaited coconut leaves 
which can be let down to form walls 
or pulled up to admit light and air. 
The floor is of coral gravel. The 
banana and pawpaw trees are intro- 
duced plants which the Nauruans 
have learnt to cultivate. 


D. A house of the new style with 

concrete floor and walls of narrow 

wooden slats. This house won a 

prize in the house-building competition 
in 1954. 
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their features it was plain that the second husband was their 
physiological father. This might suggest that we are wrong in 
regarding the second man as a husband and that he is rather in the 
position of a male concubine. The Nauruans, however, show from 
their attitude towards the custom that they regard the second man 
as truly a husband. I never heard of an instance of a married man 
attaching himself to the wife and household of another, and creating 
a condition of combined polygyny and polyandry, nor did I ever 
hear of brothers becoming co-husbands (unfortunately I failed to 
ask even if this were permissible), and I was told that there was no 


recollection of any woman ever having had more than two husbands 
simultaneously. 


(To be continued.) 


CAMILLA H. WEDGWooD 
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SPIRIT-CHILDREN AND SPIRIT-CENTRES OF THE NORTH 
KIMBERLEY DIVISION, WEST AUSTRALIA! 


M. KABERRY 


the apparently strange collection of beliefs and social 

phenomena which anthropologists have found in their nets, 
probably none arouses more surprise and incredulity in the European 
than the statement that there are primitive races, who are ignorant 
of the true relation between sexual intercourse and conception. 
An outstanding example of this is the Australian aborigines. The 
generalization is legitimate, as they have been studied in many 
parts of the continent, and it is unlikely that there are exceptions. 

As might have been predicted, the blacks have found an 
explanation in the supernatural sphere. Pregnancy is due to the 
entry into a woman of a spirit-child; but granted this, there is 
still a wide diversity of belief in regard to the method of entry, the 
conditions under which it occurs, and the rdéle of the respective 
parents. In Central Australian tribes the belief is intimately 
associated with the system of local totemism: in its essence it is 
the reincarnation of the totemic ancestors of the Alchera. In the 
North Kimberley division, however, the theory of conception 
assumes a different orientation to the rest of the social organization. 
It has no connection with totemism: it is more clearly defined ; 
it forms a constellation of new cultural elements. 

Time does not permit me to describe in detail the distribution 
of this theory in Australia, and I have limited myself to a discussion 
and analysis of it in the Forrest River district, where I carried out 
research under the auspices of the Australian National Research 
Council from May to October 1934. 

In Central Australia the local totemic sites are also the homes 
of the spirit-children : the mother approaches one of these and the 


1 Paper read before the Australian and New Zealand Association for the 
Advancement of Science at the Melbourne Congress in January 1935. 
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child very often makes its entry in the guise of some food. This 
food then becomes the totem of the child.2 As we pass into the 
north of West Australia, certain of these characteristics alter. 
Amongst the Karadjeri, Lunga, Jaru and Miriwung tribes, it is the 
father who finds, though a Miriwung woman may afterwards dream 
of the child. The totem for the Lunga and Jaru is determined by 
the place of finding and a spirit-centre is associated with one sub- 
section only.® 

Further north still in the Yeidji, Arnga, Andedja and Bugai 
tribes of the Forrest River, the factors in the situation have 
completely changed : 

1. The spirit-centres are not local totemic sites. 

2. The spirit-children are not ancestors who are to be 
reincarnated ; they are a species su generis. 

3. The emphasis is entirely on the father, to the exclusion 
of the mother in the finding of the child. 

The spirit-children beliefs of the North Kimberley take on a 
richer significance and imaginative power, because they have for 
their natural background a country which is intensely vivid in its 
colouring, and stark in its contours beneath the blazing heat and 
light. The spirit centres are certain parts of the river where clefts 
gash into the face of the red sandstone cliffs that rise sheer from the 
water’s edge. They are also the pools of permanent water which 
are scattered over North Kimberley. Many of them have never 
been depthed ; they are often fringed with paper barks which rise 
to a height of thirty or forty feet, and abounding in lily roots and 
fish of every description. Sometimes these pools may lie eight miles 
apart or more, the intervening country being covered with long cane 
grass, and the hills stony and practically bare of all vegetation. 
The blacks travel from one pool to another ; they are camping spots 
and the scenes of daily life. It is not strange therefore that as they 
provide the individual with some of the chief means of sustenance 
from day to day, they should also be closely associated with 


2 Compare Baldwin Spencer, Nat. Tribes of the Nthn. Territory, p. 266; A. P. 
Elkin, Social Organization of Sth. Aust. Tribes, Oceania, II, p. 70; H. Fry, op. 
cit., III, 247; W. Stanner, IV, 27. 

3A. P. Elkin, Totemism in N.W. Australia, Oceania, IV, 56. 
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the perpetuation of the race. The blacks are bound to these pools 
not only by material ties, but also by spiritual ones, for they are the 
homes of spirit-children (j2/mz). 

These tribes use the same word, gra, for horde country and for 
spirit country ; but it is the spirit-centre which seems to have the 
more significance for the native, except in tribal activities. Ifa 
man finds his son in a different horde country from his own, the son 
has the right to hunt in that country as well as in that of his own 
father. In taking genealogies, subjects when asked for their country, 
almost invariably gave the spirit home. According to my genealogies 
there are at least 23 spirit-centres in the Yura, 27 in the Umbalgari, 
g in the Mararan, 36 in the Kular, 26 in the Djuri, 7 in the Gangalu 
and 42 in the Wirngir horde countries. In the north it is not always 
easy to distinguish tetween the spirit-centres and the horde country, 
e.g. Balu or Jinanu or Morun. In these cases we have rather, a 
locality to which one of these large pools has given its name. 


Prof. Elkin has given a brief account of the finding of a spirit- 
child ; it is repeated here with further details. A father finds a 
spirit-child when he is out hunting or fishing alone. He may spear 
a fish or an animal which is near the water-hole ; this either disappears 
or is brought back to the camp by the man, cooked, eaten and 
sometimes shared with his wife. That night he dreams that he sees 
the spirit-child playing with his spears or his wife’s paper bark ; 
he thrusts it towards her and it enters by the foot. 

The father may however actually see it in the water on the 
back of Brimurer, the rainbow serpent. The spirit-child calls out 
to him and asks for a mother. The man picks it up, places it ina 
sapling or else in his mudera (i.e. in his hair which is drawn tightly 
back from the forehead, bound with hair string and plastered with 
red ochre). Finally it may come in a willy-willy or else simply 
follow the man home. The next morning the man says to his wife : 
“T bin dreamin’ spirit-child.” The woman from then on till the 
birth of the child, does not sleep with her husband and observes 
certain tabus in regard to the eating of fish and meat. Some of the 
mission women do not practise these tabus, with the result that their 
children are said by the others to develop sores. 


| 
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Among the Karadjeri the emphasis seems to be laid on the 
father’s dreaming of the spirit-child and of its totem. But in the 
Forrest River tribes the actual finding is of equal importance. 
The function of the dream is to provide the means by which the 
spirit-child enters the womb of the woman. The following are 
instances of finding : 

I. Jimbilingnari’s father was returning from hunting and 
stopped to have a drink. He pushed aside the green weed and a 
frog jumped out. He hunted the frog away. That night he 
‘‘ dreamed spirit-child ” and pushed it towards his wife. 


2. Wallanang’s father swam across the gulf to an island to get 
pelican and duck. When returning the Rainbow Snake followed 
him. When he reached the bank he saw a “ mob of emus”; they 
smelt him and ran away. The next day he came back to the spot 
and killed an emu, cooked it, and as it was too fat gave it to his wife 
and the others. That night he dreamed of a child which entered 
his wife. 

It should be mentioned here that a man marks the place where 
he found a spirit-child with a stone, which he later will show his 
child. The animal killed is not regarded as a totem as it is among 
the Nyul-Nyul of Beagle Bay. In the latter tribe the spirit home 
of a man is also the spirit home of his totem. Therefore in killing 
a fish or animal at one of these centres, he inevitably kills a totem. 

After the birth of a child in the North Kimberley, it is often 
given the name of its spirit home, e.g. Balu, Morun or Orambi. 
Thus a man is identified by society with the place where his father 
found him: his name is a constant reminder of the source of his 
origin. In the light of this, it is a pity that some missionaries have 
forbidden the use of native names for the young children. 

Although a woman may run away with another man while 
pregnant, the child when born takes the totems of her new husband. 
I was also given a case where a man found a spirit child and later 
handed over a shell to a tribal brother. The spirit child then 
followed the brother, who that night dreamed of it. The child also 
took his totems. My informant told me that the finder could have 


4A. P. Elkin, op. ctt., Oceania, III, 266. 
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given the brother any kind of present. A distinction is made 
between the man who found the child and the social father. This 
corresponds roughly to our distinction between genitor and pater 
as Stanner has pointed out in connection with the Daly River tribes.5 
But at Forrest River the man is a “ spiritual ”’ genitor and he has no 
duties to carry out towards the child. Apparently it is not the 
establishment of a man’s spiritual paternity that matters so much as 
the actual finding, which gives the child “a local habitation and a 
name.” A child then has the right to hunt and live in his spirit- 
centre, and he also has a claim on that of his “ social’”’ father or 
pater. 

What then is the fate of the spirit-child after birth? Among 
the Aranda this spirit lives on in the individual, but in the North 
Kimberley tribes it cannot be identified with the spirit double. 
It would seem that a complete metamorphosis takes place, and that 
the j2/mz is literally changed into a being of flesh and blood. The 
Yeidji and Bugai tribes do believe in reincarnation. Those who die 
young become 7t/mi: again, though they do not necessarily have the 
same mother. One case was given me of the reincarnation of the 
mother’s brother in the sister’s son. 


Finally so strong is the link between a man and his spirit home, 
that at death his bones, after all the relatives have cried over them, 
are taken back to his spirit-centre and hidden in a cave near the 
pool. This practice obtains amongst the Bugai tribes north of the 
Forrest River. 

The myth which accounts for the origin of the jilmi varies 
slightly from tribe to tribe, but the version generally held is that 
Brimurer the Rainbow Snake made them and distributed them 
among the pools and rivers, where they live and play and feed on 
green weed. 

It is interesting at this point to compare the myth with Prof. 
Elkin’s findings in the Ungarinyin tribe who are on the coast roughly 
to the west of the Yeidji. In reply to questions about the origin of 
spirit-children and other social phenomena, the answer always given 
was “ungud.” Prof. Elkin suggested that ungud might be a 


5 W. E. H. Stanner, op. ctt. 
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‘‘ generalized life-giving power,” but favoured the view that they 
had in mind particular culture heroes.*® 

Now the Yeidji never resorted to a general explanation like this. 
One may conclude that either they have no such abstract term, or 
else that their exceptionally good command of English enabled them 
to explain in detail the significance of such a concept. Events and 
spirit-children in particular, were attributed to definite individuals. 
It may be that the Ungarinyin use ungud in much the same way as 
the Melanesians use mana, only of course with a different connotation. 
But as the Yeidji are not so very far removed from the Ungarinyin, 
it seems probable that the reference is to specific culture heroes. 


There are, however, important differences, for the spirit-centres 
of the Ungarinyin are said to be ungud,’ while those at Forrest 
River are not set apart from other natural features as possessing a 
special spiritual or supernatural significance. Ji/mi may be found 
in any pool of permanent water. Again it is not altogether clear 
whether the spirit-children were made by the Wondjina, which have 
distinctly human characteristics as represented in the rock paintings, 
or by Wondjad, the rainbow serpent. Nevertheless the painting 
of the Wondjina heads result in “‘ the going forth of spirit-children to 
be found by fathers and incarnated through their wives.’’® 


Amongst the Yeidji, the spirit, Wolara, is never confused in 
this manner with Brimurer ; nor is he among the rock paintings at 
Camera Pool and at Wunda. The drawings of Brimurer are horse- 
shoe-shaped, though there were a few in which he was coiled up or 
else stretched at full length. Brimurer in the Wimgil time or 
dream time made the rain and the rivers and pools. In the story 
given by Prof. Elkin of the origin of the ¢alu site for poison bark, 
there are also further details. After the policeman bird had 
discovered the theft of his fish by crane, he drove Brimurer before 
him to open up the land so that the water could rush in and drown 
the crane and incidentally make the rivers. 


6A. P. Elkin, of. cit., 462. 

7 Op. cit. p. 461. 

8 Vide op. cit. Vol. I, 263, 270; Vol. III, 461. 
° Op. cit., 463. 
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Finally the ji/mi are not emanations from Brimurer.© They 
were made by him and brought by him to the pools in the dream 
time. 

The rock paintings at Wunda and Camera Pool are not tabu to 
women, and the headman’s old wife, Amel, accompanies her husband 
when he repaints the alligator to increase the species. More unusual 
still was the statement made by an old woman and corroborated by 
her husband, Benmiri, who was a headman and also by Galyidmiri, 
the headman of the Wirngir horde, viz. that at Nyirulu in the 
Gangula horde country there were rock paintings of Brimurer 
which the old women were allowed to paint from time to time. 
However, this repainting in the galleries mentioned above differs 
from the usual type of increase ceremony, in that it is done at any 
time of the year and after a man has found a jilmi. Brimurer 
then takes the red ochre from the painting and makes a jilmz of it 
to replace the one removed by the man. The repainting does not 
bring about a phenomenal increase, but it ensures the existence 
of what was established in Winzgili time or dream time. The jilm 
do not belong exclusively to that age, since Brimurer is still producing 
them. 


The ceremony is not a magical one since the action does not of 
itself automatically effect the desired increase ; nor does it seem to 
be purely religious, if the idea of propitiation, prayer or sacrifice 
must be present. The rite does preserve the faith in and contact 
with the spiritual forces on which the future of the race depends. 

Since Brimurer is consistently associated with rain, the making 
of rivers, pools and jtlmi, he is the source of all fertility. And 
therefore even if the concept does not receive explicit or conscious 
expression in their beliefs, we can say that Brimurer is the spirit of 
fertility: that in the spirit-children and spirit-centres, in the 
mythology and rock paintings of the Rainbow Serpent we have a 
fertility cult. 


This brings me to the final point : that in view of the complexity 
of this belief, the touching-up of the paintings of Brimurer should 


10 Vide op. cit. 
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not be allowed to fall into desuetude. Spencer in I1g1I said that it 
was difficult to study this belief among blacks who had contact 
with whites. But at Forrest River, at Argyle and Ivanhoe stations 
in East Kimberley and at Beagle Bay, the belief is as deeply rooted 
as ever amongst the majority of the natives. Some of these have 
been with the whites for twenty-eight years or more. 


Sexual intercourse, as Stanner remarks, tends to have a purely 
erotic significance for the blacks. At the same time, it is recognized 
as one of the conditions necessary for conception. But unless the 
father finds a child, conception cannot occur. | 


The blacks are decreasing in the North Kimberley, and it looks 
as if it is due to the breakdown of their old life. According to Dr. 
Webster, many of the blacks have gonorrhcea—a cause of sterility. 
Many of the women resort to abortion, even on the mission, where 
the conditions of child-bearing are made much easier. 


I think it is inevitable that the blacks will soon acquire a know- 
ledge of the physical facts of procreation, but there is no reason 
why they should not still believe that the father finds the spiritual 
counterpart, soul or spirit double of his child; particularly where 
they hold religious beliefs, both of their own and of Europeans, for 
whose scientific accuracy we cannot vouch. To destroy the spirit- 
child beliefs is to undermine much that is fundamental in their 
lives. The ji/mi are a link with the spiritual world, on which the 
welfare of the tribes depends. The spirit-centres, as I have already 
shown, are of overwhelming importance for the black. He may live 
and hunt freely in his spirit-centre ; at death his bones are taken 
back to the pool where his father found him. As Prof. Elkin has 
said, it is a matter of a man belonging to his spirit-centre." There 
is a further point, however, that in conversation a man always 
speaks with a strong emphasis on the possessive pronoun, and one 
frequently hears the statement that so and so owns a certain spirit- 
centre. We may picture the various pools as owned by two or three 
individuals, so that there is a tie between a man, his spirit-centre 
and others who have also been found there. Thus not only are 


11 A. P. Elkin: Unpublished field notes. 
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kinship bonds strengthened, but the centre brings into closer relation- 
ship people who may otherwise be distantly related. Such a belief 
obviously contributes to the stability and unity of the tribe. To 
destroy it, therefore, is to snap at one blow material, social and 
spiritual ties of the greatest possible importance and significance 
to the individual and to the tribe. 


PHyLiis M. KABERRY 


. — 4 


SPIRIT-CHILDREN AND SPIRIT-CENTRES OF THE NORTH KIMBERLEY 
DIVISION, WEST AUSTRALIA 


A. Rock drawings at Jandangi, about five miles from Forrest River 
Mission. The top left figure is a crocodile, that on the right a spirit, 
and the lower horseshoe-shaped one is Brimurer, the rainbow-serpent. 
It ts repainted to replace spirit-children removed from the spirit-centre. 


B. Drawings at Wunda. The figure on the left is a spirit-child, 
and that on the right, another representation of Brimurer, the rainbow- 
serpent. 
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REDRESS OF WRONGS IN SOUTH-WEST NEW BRITAIN 
By J. A. Topp 


NTHROPOLOGISTS have come to find the elements of law and 

order in primitive societies in the obligations of kinship, of 
religious and economic life and so on which are backed by 
sanctions sometimes supernatural, sometimes secular. In _ this 
paper I propose to give a formal outline of certain aspects of law 
and order among the people at Méwehafen in south-west New Britain 
in the Mandated Territory of New Guinea. The treatment does 
not claim to be exhaustive, and while the account is accurate in so 
far as it goes, many points require further elucidation and expansion. 
This I hope to provide in the course of further field work among 
these peoples in the immediate future... Moreover I have not 
aimed at detailed analysis; the present paper is descriptive rather 
than analytical. 


Social disaffection is by no means rare among the people who 
live about Méwehafen and in common with most New Guinea and 
Melanesian societies it usually arises in connection with stealing, 
adultery, disputed land-ownership, non-fulfilment of economic 
obligations, and sorcery. These natives are nowadays under the 
control of the European Administration and their legal ‘‘ system ”’ 
shows a gradual passing of authority from native institutions and 
sanctions to those of European law. The chief institutions which 
exist to-day for the redress of wrongs are ceremonial fighting at 
certain feasts, open discussion and argument, certain customs 
possibly related to a dukduk “ secret society’ which may have 
existed in the past, sorcery, and lastly the court of the District 
Officer. Since I have in a previous paper? discussed the procedure 


1In 1933-34 the author spent over twelve months at Méwehafen carrying out 
research under the auspices of the Australian National Research Council. 

2** Native Offences and European Law in South-west New Britain,” Oceania, 
Vol. V, pp. 437-460. 
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and effects of the administration of European law among these 
natives, no further reference will be necessary here. 


CEREMONIAL COMBATS 


One of the most important legal institutions of these people is 
the ceremonial combat at the feasts called ausay.* These are held 
usually in the months from December to February when there is an 
abundance of food. Numbers of pigs are killed and distributed to 
parties of visitors who come from distant villages by formal invitation 
to take part in the feast and dance.* 


Ausay take place at night, and in the one I witnessed at 
Méwehafen in 1934 many hundreds of natives took part. Two 
groups assemble, one on each side of a clearing, and form the requisite 
opposing parties of the singing, the dancing manceuvres and the 
combat. This last is at first a series of individual duels between 
pairs of enemies. Usually it soon becomes a general affray, and 
this in turn may end as an indiscriminate mélée. Nowadays this 
does not often take place owing to the Administration’s ban on 
fighting, but on occasion when feeling runs high this is disregarded. 
In the inland villages I understand it is still common, but it is 
rapidly disappearing as European influence extends. At the feast 
at which I was present singing and dancing only took place, though 
at times it appeared that restraint would be abandoned. 


Invitation of Visitors. 


Important men in the village or villages holding the ausay 
send invitations to the important men of neighbouring and distant 
villages to come and participate in the feast. These villages are 
often miles away, and in the old days might well lie in hostile 
territory. The man who issues the invitation either goes himself 
or sends a messenger. When he arrives at the village he offers the 
headman or other leader of the invited party a piece of tobacco or 


3 These ausay feasts are connected with the cycle of mortuary observances. 
An outline of these is to be found in my “ Report on Field Research in South-west 
New Britain,” Oceania, Vol. V, pp. 80-101 and 193-213. 

* Before this final gift exchange the pigs may pass through many different hands 
in settlement of outstanding exchanges between local inhabitants. 
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areca (betel) nut, saying: ‘‘ So-and-so who sends this wishes you to 
come to his feast.’ The messenger, if successful in his mission, 
returns with the visitors and stays with them during the course of 
the dance until they depart at dawn. If the messenger does not 
himself issue the invitation, as is usual—for one man may invite 
parties from many different villages—they are met by the latter on 
their arrival and escorted to the dancing ground. In most cases 
this is some little distance from the village. 


Even to-day the air is tense as these visitors arrive. At 
Mowehafen it is necessary to ferry them across the harbour. Bush 
natives are, as a rule very much afraid of the sea, and do not enjoy 
this interlude, which increases their natural apprehension of danger. 
The party waits until all are assembled and then led by their host 
in single file to the dancing ground. Each man is armed with spear 
and shield, these being an integral part of the dance. Nowadays 
the Administration frowns upon them as they incite violence and as 
there is usually a shortage of spears at Méwehafen reeds and bamboos 
are often used as harmless substitutes. 


Women visitors also attend. They are received by the wife of 
the host and remain in the rear until the first stages of the entry 
into the dance are over and the possibility of fighting diminished. 


Occasionally an invited guest and his party may be unwilling 
to come unless they are paid a gold-lip shell® for their trouble. This 
may be made without expectation of return, but in order to maintain 
his prestige the receiver often makes a counter gift of a similar 
shell so inaugurating a chain of reciprocal gift exchanges. Since 
the prestige of the would-be host is enhanced or diminished according 
as his guests are many or few, this payment even if it involves no 
counter payment is not given grudgingly as might be imagined. 

Apart from this payment, however, the leader of the visiting 
party is always given a portion of pig for their participation in the 
feast. This gift is made immediately after the conclusion of the 
feast and within the course of a few days it is countered by a return 
gift of a suitable gold-lip shell. Furthermore, at some future date, 


- 8Qne of the most important currency-valuables of this area. Vide ‘‘ Report 
on Research,” Oceania, Vol. V, pp. 200-201. 
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when the recipient of the pig holds an ausay he will send an invitation 
to the man from whom he received the pig, to attend and receive a 
similar piece. This in turn causes a counter gift of a gold-lip shell.® 

When an invitation is based on a half completed exchange 
acceptance is almost obligatory. If the guest is unwilling to come 
the piece of pig may be taken to his village by the donors with no 
very good grace. To refuse this gift would involve the man in 
obloquy and loss of prestige and even violence at the hands of the 
outraged donors. 

There is a distinctly formal air about these invitations. This is 
readily understandable when one remembers that the relations of one 
village to another were almost always, at least potentially, hostile 
and even to-day a stranger in a village has a feeling of uneasy 
insecurity.” In most cases there was some pre-existing tie of kin 
or friendship between host and guest, but this in itself was a source 
of danger, for as has been pointed out the invitation involves an 
obligation not always readily incurred. 


Singing and Dancing. 


The details of the awsay and its songs and dances need not 
concern us here. In passing it may be mentioned that the songs 
are very simple. Each verse has a few words which are sung over 
and over with a successive change of key words. It may be a 
catalogue of the names of birds, plants, foods etc., or an account of 
how some person real or imaginary went on a voyage, the names 
of the places he passed forming the key words. At the end of 
each verse a chorus of ululating vowels is sung. Frequently one 
party does not know the words or meaning of another’s song, but all 
join in the chorus. In the course of the night excitement increases 
and the words become less and less important and the chorus alone 
to the beating of the hand-drums and the tapping of spears on shields 
constitutes the music of the dance. 

From our present point of view the relevant features of the 
ausay are as follows: A clearing perhaps fifty yards in diameter 


® Occasionally when the guest intends giving an ausay shortly after his host’s 
the gold-lip shell exchange is omitted and a straight-out return gift of pig is made. 
7 Vide infra, Sorcery. 
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has two opposed groups of men, one on either side. It is said that 
when there are two men’s club houses in a village giving an ausay 
the men of each, led by the owner of the house, form the opposing 
groups. Each leader shows a keen desire to outdo the other in the 
number of men he can gather round him. The ausay which I 
witnessed was organized by the two villages on Eglep Island in 
Moéwehafen. The sons of the two headmen acted as leaders of the 
rival groups. These two men were first cross-cousins and apart 
from the ordinary rivalry of village pride were good friends. Indeed 
the men who rallied round them were not strictly speaking aligned 
by village at all. Furthermore as the night went on the “ home” 
people of both villages took little part in the dance but were busy 
dispensing hospitality to their guests. 

The women, at certain times, dance in between and in front of 
the groups of men. Married women, as is seemly, dance to the side 
well away from the young men. Children and babies sleep near the 
fires on the outskirts and are tended by their mothers and the old 
women. 

Whenever a fresh party of visitors led by their host enters the 
clearing they join the group of his supporters and with them form a 
single line shoulder to shoulder. With spears and shields at the 
‘on guard” position they prance forward across the clearing and 
pose in a provocative manner in front of the other group which in the 
meantime has formed a similar line. The two lines face each other 
with spears upraised and the situation is apparently very tense. 
A peculiar hooting sound is made which is all the more eerie in the 
sudden general silence. Should no violence be offered, the visiting 
line then retires in a rather undignified way suggestive of flight, 
casting suspicious glances over their shoulders as they go. The 
other group then advances and a repetition of the manceuvre is 
gone through. If this ritual display of hostility is accomplished 
without untoward trouble a ceremonial peaceful mixing of both 
groups takes place. Each group advances to the centre of the 


8 My informants did not make clear whether this takes place if a combat occurs. 
One might expect on theoretical grounds that it should do so but in the practical 
working of the institution this seems unlikely. The conception of a fight discharging 
old grievances followed by a formal ceremony to make peace is very attractive, but 
once fighting began it is almost certain that the feast would be abandoned. 
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clearing as a compact circular body and, meeting in the middle, 
they intermingle while a loud tattoo is beaten on the shields. The 
composite group then breaks up and the members retire to their 
respective sides of the clearing. Gathered there they sing, sometimes 
in turn, sometimes in opposition. Derisive remarks are hurled 
across the intervening space and every now and then one group 
forms a line and rushes upon the other. In this instance, however, 
the latter merely stands as a group and does not form a line. In 
the advance the “ attackers’ skip forward, raise their spears very 
threateningly, but the other group merely sings on ; in the retreat 
they scurry back in complete disorder. This portion of the dance 
may be performed every few minutes throughout the night. 

Whilst the two groups are on their respective sides of the 
clearing women dance in between with their bodies bent horizontal 
from the waist while they perform a peculiar skipping, shuffling, 
foot movement. When a group advances the women retire hurriedly, 
but a few of the braver spirits may remain between the “ combatants ”’ 
even when they are facing each other vis-a-vis. Now and then 
someone lights a torch and the clearing is flooded with light for a 
few minutes ; this tends to moderate enthusiasm and relieve tension. 


Ceremonial Combat. 


The natives are emphatic that the razson d’étre of the ausay 
is to provide an opportunity for the settlement of grievances and 
quarrels. When the groups are drawn up in two opposed lines a 
man in one may see someone in the other against whom he has a 
grievance and he thereupon hurls a spear at him. This may be the 
signal for a general volley, but the headmen use all their influence 
to confine the fighting to the pair. The fighting is no sham and 
there is intention to cause injury. Natives say that very often when 
the relatives of one combatant saw that his opponent had drawn 
blood they would rush to his assistance, to be met by the relatives 
and supporters of the other man. In such a case the headmen would 
need to be very forceful indeed to prevent a general /.z.. This too, 
in its early stages at least, was not without its def.iite procedure. 
The men of one side discharge their spears, which are skilfully 
avoided or deflected by their opponents, who then take their turn to 
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assume the offensive. How far this native theoretical account and 
fact agree I am unable to say. In these days of enforced peace the 
fighting or even the duels seldom take place, though for weeks. 
beforehand the young men, fed on the tales and imagination of their 
elders, anticipate it with relish. Notwithstanding the influence of 
the Administration it has happened in quite recent times that a 
serious mélée has occurred and one party has been driven right away 
from the clearing and several of them severely wounded and perhaps 
even killed. 

In spite of the very real feeling of hostility during the ausay 
there are numerous safeguards to prevent violence and bloodshed. 
While the men are lining up, a few old women who are either wives or 
daughters of men of rank dance in the centre. The headmen 
stand by to intervene if necessary. If they wish to stop the fighting 
they go between the lines of combatants with lighted torches and 
call upon them to desist, and this is usually very effective. My 
informants were never tired of saying that if people of no importance 
do this no notice whatever is taken. As a rule several headmen 
act as mediators, and it is rather surprising to find that, at least 
according to popular belief, men will listen to any man of rank even 
if he is not their own headman. In other affairs the authority of a 
headman is confined to his own village. Sometimes the headmen 
may decide that the fight shall go on. Nowadays most headmen 
are luluais (government headmen) and are responsible to the 
Administration and they therefore are careful to curb their followers. 
I was told, however, of an amusing incident which occurred some 
years ago. In the excitement of the moment one luluai cast aside 
his peaked cap—the insignia of a government headman—saying 
“never mind that or the government either ’’ and dashed into the 
fray. 

Again while the dance takes place friends who perhaps have not 
seen each other for some time gossip calmly on the outskirts of the 
gathering. The carrying of the torches and the dancing of the 
women between the lines all tend towards peace. It is said, however, 
that as soon as trouble starts the women rush into the bush and indeed 
in the early hours of the morning when the excitement had reached 
a zenith I noticed that there was little dancing by the women or 
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singing by the men ; a series of rushes and retreats to the accompani- 
ment of the drums, hoots and shouts constituted the bulk of the 
performance. 

Finally the particular type of behaviour expected between affinal 
relatives acts as a restraining force. Bad feeling or behaviour 
between persons so related is strongly disapproved of ; a man must 
ever be watchful of the welfare of his father-in-law ; his brother-in- 
law is his constant companion and friend, always ready, and indeed 
without being asked, to assist him in his work. So in the ausay 
if a man sees his father-in-law or brother-in-law on the opposite 
side he endeavours to bring him across to his own, or in the actual 
fighting to pull him to safety. If he knows that an affinal relative 
is in his vicinity he fights carefully or not at all. Not only must 
he refrain from injuring his affinal but he must take steps to look 
after him and see that he does not come to harm at the hands of 
other people. Since this duty applies not merely to the immediate 
affinals but to those classified with them also, it has the effect of 
reducing considerably the number of people with whom a man may 
fight.® 

The natives readily admit that in the darkness and excitement 
it is difficult to distinguish individuals. But to some extent at least 
this sanction works in advance; if it is afterwards found that a 
man’s affinal relative has been killed or injured the man’s own village 
and kin will publicly shame him. If he has fought at all it is of 
little avail to deny responsibility, but if he took no part and threw no 
spears he has some chance of being believed. He is not, however, 
exempt from the charge of not protecting his kinsman. 

Between brothers, on the other hand, there is no such restraint. 
In ordinary everyday life they are good friends but they tend to 
avoid each other. Quarrels are not unknown. So in the ausay if a 
man has had a quarrel with his brother he may fight him, particularly 
if the relationship is of the classificatory type only. Even if they 
have no quarrel and should a man in the darkness wound his brother 
no social disapproval is shown. The natives say that the matter 
is the concern of the parties involved alone. 


* It is scarcely necessary to note that the force of this relationship is very much 
weakened when extended past the immediate affinals. 
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Conclusion. 


It is very difficult to make a satisfactory analysis of the ausay. 
This is so partly because neither my own personal observations nor 
native explanations make it perfectly clear how the two opposed 
groups are organized. Nominally of course one village is opposed 
to another or in some cases one men’s club house against another of 
the same village. This is seldom so in practice. Most of the 
participants are visitors; the hosts themselves except for the 
younger men take little active part and attend to the duties of 
hospitality. 

Quarrels between individuals of different villages are common 
enough and might well fit in with the ausay organization. Indeed 
it is clear that this is so when parties from two villages come as guests 
to the ausay of yet another village. Perhaps inter-village feuds 
would also be brought to a head in this manner. Opportunities 
for socially approved fighting might diminish too the possibility of 
surprise raids, the usual outcome of inter-village feuds.1° The 
fighting would be, as it were, canalized. 

The natives deny that ausay fighting serves to settle intra- 
village (or intra-club house) quarrels. They say that in such cases 
the difference is settled by duels with spears and shields but not 
at an ausay.' In practice, however, if a man wished to fight one 
of his own village, for bad feeling between the members of one village 
or club house is a commonplace of native life, he could easily join the 
other side in the course of the dance or fight. As I have pointed 
out elsewhere!” the composition of villages is variable. If a man 
quarrels with one of his fellow villagers he can always (and usually 
does) move to some other place. 

Another difficulty in the way of analysis lies in the information 
concerning the nature of the combat, which I was unfortunately 


10 Raids and warfare have for some years been completely suppressed by the 
Administration. 

Tf a man caught an adulterer red-handed he might fight him in this manner. 
These were private matters, though other people might be drawn into them. They 
took place as a rule between members of the same or allied villages and present no 
novel features. Nowadays occasional fights with fists take place as many boys have 
learnt to box while working for Europeans. 


12“ Native Offences and European Law,” Oceania, Vol. V, pp. 456-7. 
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unable to observe at first hand. According to informants it is 
conducted on the whole with some semblance of rules, and the 
headmen stand by to exercise control, but in fact such formal fighting 
would probably not provide much emotional outlet, even though 
there is a definite intention on the part of the combatants to do their 
opponents bodily injury. The technique of fighting is to disable 
the opponent by cutting the tendons of his arms or legs with a spear 
thrust. Homicide has been suppressed for some years in this area}% 
and to-day should a man be killed or even seriously wounded in 
ausay, retribution from the Administration is sure to follow. For 
this reason spears are not thrown at all unless passions are seriously 
aroused. It was quite common in the old days for ausay to be turned 
into a general brawl, and indeed I am sceptical whether except at the 
beginning the fighting was ever the nicely regulated tournament 
which native theory demands. Once started it is difficult to see 
how this could be controlled. It would need either to be stopped 
completely by the headmen or allowed free rein. 

Very probably the ausay gives rise to additional bad feeling. 
In common with other feasts and dances where many natives are 
gathered together sexual desires are a potential source of trouble. 
The younger married men of the host village take part in the dancing 
while as a rule their wives do not. Young unmarried girls, both 
hosts and guests, on the contrary du take part and usually with an 
eye to a liaison or marriage. At Mowehafen during the ausay in 
1934 (actually during one of the preliminary feasts held a day or so 
before the main ceremony) two violent quarrels broke out. Two 
wives attacked their husbands for making advances to a girl who 
had come as a visitor from a distant island. At the time they had 
all to be strongly reproved and brought to shame by a man of rank 
before they desisted. Unlike most visitors this girl stayed in the 
vicinity for some time after the feast and the bad relations between 
husbands and their wives were terminated only when she was 
persuaded to leave the district. 

On the other hand the ausay has one very useful function. It 
provides an occasion when both intra-and extra-village debts, of a 


18 Occasional murders do occur but these are almost exactly comparable to 
murders in our own society. 
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material kind, can be settled. As we have seen, pigs are given to 
the visitors either in settlement of old exchanges or as the beginning 
of new ones. In addition to this specific auwsay exchange other 
exchanges involving these same pigs take place between members 
of the village giving the feast, and one pig may pass through many 
different hands before it is finally taken away by one of the visiting 
parties. 

It is clear that we must not over-emphasize the formal side of 
the ausay. It is true that the dress and ornament of the dancers, 
the arms they carry, the steps and even the postures of the dance 
itself are all symbolic of fighting, but the nominal purpose of providing 
an occasion for the settlement of grievances gives a very one-sided 
and indeed inaccurate idea of the functions of the institution. I 
find it difficult to believe that even in the old days if a man was 
killed in such a settlement of a quarrel his relatives would consider 
the matter equitable and final. In fact it is certain that when men 
were killed in the fighting and subsequently order was restored, 
before the break up of the feast a day was made for a further fight 
(but not ausay feast) to obtain vengeance. So began many a feud. 
Where however the combat of two enemies resulted in wounding 
only the settlement might be more effective. 


The real value of ausay is to be looked for in wider psychological 
effects. Hundreds of natives attend these feasts and the intoxication 
induced by the rhythm and the excitement of the dance and song, 
the travel and all the preparations and organization of the feast 
culminate in an explosion of emotion which may very well take the 
natives’ minds off their quarrels or at least provide an outlet for the 
bad feeling they engender. Sheer physical and emotional exhaustion 
follow the ausay. Coming as it does!* at the end of the hard work 
of clearing, planting and harvesting and when the weather is good 
and there is food in abundance, ausay marks as it were the end 
of one epoch and the beginning of another. In the next few months 
there is little work to be done, weeding and fencing are not necessary 


44 1t is unlikely that one village ever holds more than one ausay in a year and 
sometimes several years may elapse between feasts. The people of this village 
however will no doubt have taken part in the meantime as visitors at the feasts of 
other villages. 
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until the newly planted taro has started to grow. Again it is usual 
for the ausay to mark a change in the feasts and dances of the 
mortuary cycle and it is often followed by a formal prohibition 
demanding silence in the village for some days and abstinence from 
acts leading to bad feeling for the future. 


In the narrow sense ausay serves as an occasion when a man can 
relieve his emotions by inflicting injury on his enemy with a relative 
freedom from the responsibility for the deed which he would have to 
bear if he did it at any other time.*® From the wider and much 
more important viewpoint :t can be seen that the institution enables 
emotions to be concentrated, brought to a fever pitch and then 
dissipated. 

Before leaving the subject of ausay one may briefly mention 
quarrels between women. Women take no part in the ausay fights 
nor do they ever fight with spears and shields. They usually attack 
one another with pieces of a heavy timber and, so the men told me, 
they belabour each other without any semblance of science or 
technique. Most of the quarrels between women arise on account 
of adultery, and wives in a polygynous household also tend to quarrel. 
The strong friendship between the two wives of the headman of 
Aviklo village was regarded as a surprising and rare phenomenon. 
An informant once summed up the matter of women’s disputes as 
follows: “‘ Suppose a man is married to two women. One may 
stay at home while the other goes with the husband to work in the 
gardens, where they probably have sexual intercourse. They return 
home in the evening. The jealousy of the wife who has stayed at 
home is reflected in her glance. The other wife asks, ‘ Why do you 
look at me like that ?’ The first woman replies that she was ‘ just 
looking,’ whereupon the other suggests that she is angry. A few 
more words and they fight with sticks. If there are no sticks then 
perhaps with axes or anything else at hand. They beat each other 
on the head or wherever they can and will kill each other if not 
stopped.” 


18 Except of course in the case of affinal relatives. See also footnote 11 regarding 
private duels. These it may be added seem to lack the endorsement of public 
approval which those of ausay receive. 
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Similar quarrels arise when a married man has an affair with a 
girl or when he brings home a second wife. The first is always 
jealous and seeks out the other and they fight. They may then 
become more tolerant of each other, but often the first wife goes 
away and lives elsewhere. 


SETTLEMENT OF DEBT 


As in most Melanesian societies, discussion and argument arise 
in connection with land ownership problems and economic trans- 
actions. Native economic life is inextricably associated with almost 
every social activity, and so in these arguments the disputants argue 
not from their just claims as we ordinarily understand them but on 
the basis of their superior prestige due to wealth, land rights, citizen- 
ship, rank etc., or by pointing out the opponent’s failure to fulfil his 
social obligations seek to silence him by bringing him to shame. 
Recriminations are made and countered almost without end. 
A satisfactory understanding of these complex disputes can be 
arrived at only by consideration of actual cases which will speak for 
themselves. It is difficult to give a clear and succinct account of 
one of these entanglements and indeed at the time of argument the 
natives themselves become hopelessly mixed. 


There are two villages on Eglep Island in Méwehafen known 
respectively as Aviklo and Magien. The inhabitants of both are 
closely related, and those of one village have usually lived at some 
time in the other. Langga of Aviklo asked Mangki of Magien to buy 
him sone red ochre when he went on a trading voyage to the west of 
New Britain. He did so, and handed it over on his return. Some 
time later he asked for payment, about four shillings. On receiving 
the message Langga came to Magien and declined to pay. He alleged 
that Mangki had borrowed a dog of his and had neither returned it 
nor paid him for it. Mangki demurred and replied that the dog had 
run off into the bush and failed to return. It would have been a 
different matter if he had kept it or killed it. After some further 
argument Langga paid the four shillings for the ochre and everyone 
seemed to be satisfied. Langga was still angry however, and he 
next asked why no return had been made for the pig which he had 
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killed some years before when Mangki’s father died.1* Mangki 
replied that he knew nothing about the matter as he was away at 
work on a plantation at the time and did not return until years 
afterwards and so bore no responsibility.17 All were very heated 
and Mangki wept. His sister’s husband, Kraveng, was so infuriated 


and ashamed at the treatment of his brother-in-law?* that he seized 
a spear and killed one of his own pigs. He offered this to Langga. 
Hours afterwards he was still seething with rage. 


This trouble was more or less settled when Mangki murmured 
that he had not been paid for a pig owned by one Rario and his 
“brother ”” Akrek—the half-brother of Langga. This pig had been 
bought in Rabaul by Rario when at work there. It was sent down 
to Méwehafen and Mangki paid the crew of the schooner ten shillings 
for looking after it on the trip down. This he said had never been 
paid back. Rario’s brother Slan heard this and sent for him and 
Akrek. They were very angry and said that although Mangki had 
paid the money he had kept the pig after receiving it from the 
schooner and had never handed it over. Furthermore he had been 
so careless of its welfare that he allowed coconuts to fall on it so 
that it sickened and died. Mangki replied that the pig had not 
died through carelessness and that anyway it had been eaten at the 
feast given when Akrek’s infant son first entered the men’s club- 
house. (Just how true these last allegations were I was never able 
to discover. Impartial natives themselves were not quite sure.) 
To settle the argument Kraveng placed a valuable gold-lip shell 
on the pig he had killed and both were given to Akrek. This pig 
had of course first been offered to Langga but as he was half-brother 
to Akrek the latter received it on his behalf as well as his own. As 
brother of Langga, Akrek had shared his rage against Mangki over 
the first dispute concerning the ochre. 


16 Langga was the sister’s son of the dead man and according to custom ought 
to have killed a pig although it is usual for other relatives to compensate him by a 
return gift at some later date. 


17 The fact was not brought into the argument but the dead man was not 
Mangki’s real father at all. He married Mangki’s mother after the death of her 
first husband. He had however looked after Mangki since he was a small child. 


18 Vide supra. 
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Trouble then descended upon Slan as a tale bearer. Kraveng’s 
brother Ambom, an important man in Magien village, had some years 
previously provided the bride wealth for Slan’s marriage. He had 
also helped Akrek in this way.!® He returned home from work and 
heard of their behaviour. Their base ingratitude enraged him and he 
pointed out that just a few weeks before Slan had beaten his wife 
and she had gone to her brother Soeng, headman of Aviklo, for 
assistance. Had the marriage not been regularized in the first place 
with his, Ambom’s, gold-lip shell and had he not gone personally 
and used his influence in the interests of Slan, Soeng would probably 
have killed him.2® Slan meanwhile fled, and for many months 
he was too ashamed to enter Magien village. 


When the immediate rage of the persons concerned had died 
down everyone appeared to be at peace, but I have no doubt that if 
at some future time some other dispute occurs involving these men 
these old quarrels will be reopened. 


Except with regard to the four shillings paid for the ochre the 
payments made in no real sense settled the debts involved. Even 
though it might be admitted that Langga and Akrek had some case 
against Mangki a disinterested native would probably not have 
considered that Mangki owed them a pig in a purely economic 
sense. It is true that he was probably under a slight obligation to 
them, though on Mangki’s contention they were under an obligation 
to him. These accusations are not made with a direct view to 
compensation. A man who fails to discharge his debts and obliga- 
tions to others is in no position to demand the fulfilment of those 
due to him. If Mangki had had no answer to the first allegation 
of Akrek and Rario he must needs have held his peace. So too in 
the matter of the lost dog. His own sense of inferiority and that of 
his brother-in-law was minimized by the counter allegation of a 
debt of ten shillings for the maintenance of the other pig. Even 


19 He was related to them and was still acting as guardian to Slan’s sister, 
At her marriage (she was at this time approaching the age of puberty) Ambom will 
expect to receive the major portion of the wealth handed over by the bridegroom. 
20 Since the marriage had been regularized by the payment of the bride wealth 
Soeng and Slan were affinals and Soeng therefore would have been ashamed to quarrel 
with his brother-in-law. 
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more important still a pig was given to Langga in settlement of the 
burial debt. The position was then reversed and was only evened up 
again by the mention of the very doubtful matter concerning the 
pig which was badly cared for and killed. Had Mangki only been 
concerned, it is feasible that the matter would have been left here or 
that some other and more obscure grievance would be remembered. 
Since Kraveng by virtue of his affinal relationship to Mangki could 
not bear to see any slur cast upon him, he ended the dispute by giving 
a gold-lip shell to Akrek in addition to the pig. Now whilst Mangki 
might possibly be regarded as indebted to Akrek and Langga to the 
extent of a pig, he certainly did not owe them a pig plus a gold-lip 
shell. As a result next day Akrek returned and presented a gold-lip 
shell of similar size and value to Kraveng and so the matter ended. 


The foregoing case reveals that when native disputes of this 
kind are ventilated in discussion the dominant note is a very different 
one from what is say a civil action for the recovery of debt or damages 
in our own courts. In the latter a settlement is arrived at by a 
neutral adjudicator balancing if necessary the debt of A to B by a 
possible counter deb of B to A after the merits of the case of each 
side have been examined. In the native institution a man is brought 
to shame and loses prestige if an action for debt is brought against 
him, particularly if it is valid. He saves his face by making a counter 
allegation against his creditor falling back if necessary on years-old 
disputes.4 Furthermore he raises his own prestige and lowers that 
of his opponent by paying him an amount far in excess of that of the 
debt. To mitigate his shame the opponent is forced to make some 
return gift and in addition endeavour to make a further accusation. 


This employment of the sanction of shame in the interests of the 
redress of grievances is very effective. Nothing is more dramatic 
than a disputant suddenly confronted with an unanswerable 
accusation. Since, unfortunately, the accusations are seldom 
completely unanswerable, the effectiveness of the custom is seriously 
impaired by its inability to reach finality in the majority of cases. 


*1 The native kinship system allows a man to drag in the disputes of his relatives 
as was done in the case given. 
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The Position of Headmen. 


The effectiveness is further impaired by the virtual absence of 
any mediator. There are, in this area, no formal councils or courts 
presided over by a person in authority.** In this society a headman 
takes his rank primarily from his position as head of the senior family 
of his kinsmen who are his immediate followers. Primogeniture 
is important but not exclusively so. His rank also depends upon 
his wealth, particularly that in the form of valuable heirlooms which 
are seldom used for economic purposes. Participation in certain 
ceremonies which exist for the purpose enhances his rank still 
further. The number of his followers, his knowledge of lore and 
magic and lastly his personality are all contributing factors. 


Headmanship is hereditary but the succession is not necessarily 
regular, though generally speaking it always remains within the 
senior families. Women as well as men have rank and this is 
transmitted to their children so that the headman has the rank of 
his father and also that of his mother and her brother. In addition 
he inherits part of his mother’s brother’s wealth but usually not 
as much as the son does. When as may sometimes happen a 
nonentity marries a woman of rank his son has the rank of his 
mother, but there is a strong feeling against the marriage of persons 
of rank to their inferiors. Cross-cousin marriage aids this concentra- 
tion of rank within certain families. 


In the vast majority of cases the headmanship passes to the 
eldest son and his rank as nephew of his mother’s brother is merely 
additional and subsidiary. The younger sons however are not 
without their position and they may leave the paternal settlement 
and with a few followers found a new one. Sometimes it is the 
eldest son who does this, the others remaining with the father and 


#2 Except of course the European courts. Native police boys are now beginning 
to act as mediators in small disputes, but for many reasons this is not a very satis- 
factory innovation. It is intended by the Administration that the government 
headmen or luluais should act in this capacity. This in the present state of the 
society is very difficult. In the cited case of the pigs etc. Soeng of Aviklo as Langga’s 
headman and patron endeavoured to keep both parties cool and to make them see 
reason, but he did this very diffidently. The chance presence of a police boy possibly 
helped to keep peace also but neither he nor Soeng can be said to have acted as 
judges or mediators. 
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taking his place when he dies. It must be emphasized that the 
factors, other than birth and primogeniture, which effect rank are 
very important and by the acquisition of these a younger son may 
become more powerful than his elder brother.” 

The succession of the new headman does not necessarily imply 
the death of the old one. The son (or other successor) takes over 
gradually from his father in the course of the latter’s life, and with 
the old man’s full approval. I witnessed an instance when the 
aged headman publicly exhorted his followers to obey his middle- 
aged son in future as he himself, he said, was growing too old to take 
an active part. 

On another occasion Porlo of Magien, by no means a nonentity, 
but scarcely a man of rank, alleged that Kumbi, eldest son of his 
headman Wakal, had broken one of his betel nut palms. Privately 
he belittled Kumbi and said that he was a man of no importance. 
Wakal heard of this, he sent for Porlo, and angrily asked him whence 
he, Porlo, acquired his rank that he should so speak of Kumbi. 
Confronted, Porlo had nothing to say and after receiving a terrible 
reproof from Wakal he fled from the village. In order to prevent 
similar happenings in future Wakal then caused a ceremony to be 
performed on Kumbi and included also Kumbi’s cross-cousin Soeng, 
son of Wakal’s wife’s brother and headman of Aviklo.2* This 
ceremony is based on the mukmok stones*® owned by Wakal and 


*3 It might perhaps be of advantage to restrict the term “ rank ’’ to the position 
due to birth and designate that arising from wealth etc. as “ prestige.’ This is to 
draw a distinction not present in the native concept, which is best expressed by the 
pidgin English “to have (a) name.”" A man is said to have name from particular 
se altace mukmok stones, gold-lip shell, money and so on. In 1934 a man who 
had been away at the mission school near Rabaul returned as a “ catechist ”’ or native 
mission teacher. While he was of no importance whatever from any native standard 
he had name from his association with the mission. The District Officer and the 
native police have name as representatives of the Administration which in turn takes 
its name from its immense wealth and resources and perhaps ultimately from the 
rifles of the police. Naturally some names are greater than others. 

24 Soeng’s aged father is still alive and indeed retains the position of luluai but 
neither resides at Aviklo nor takes any part as headman. 

*6 These are lens-shaped artefacts of a mottled quartz-like stone. Their origin 
is unknown and the work of shaping and boring the hole in the centre would require 
a technique certainly not possessed by these natives. It is said that occasionally 
they are found in the bush, particularly in one locality a little to the west of 
Méwehafen. I am inclined to think that in former time they were traded across 
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from which he takes his rank. In essence the ceremony consisted 
in the ritual handing on of the names of the stones to Kumbi and 
Soeng. Many natives from surrounding villages came to witness 
it and the spectators paid tribute to the rank of the two men by 
casting valuable gold-lip shell, European and shell money, on a 
table specially erected for the purpose. This remained on show 
all night and was next day handed back to its respective owners. 
The rank and prestige of Soeng and Kumbi was greatly enhanced 
by this ritual and as one native commentator remarked, when 
either of them goes to some distant place and the women or young 
men laugh in his presence they will be told by those who know > 
“You must be respectful and silent in the presence of this man who 
has had the ceremony of the mukmoks made over him.” My 
personal observation confirms this. Probably every family has 
such ceremonies or similar ones and mention has been made of some 
of these in another place.** 

Headmen and men of rank often take part in the disputes over 
the settlement of debt etc. and their opinion carries considerable 
weight. A man of no importance who argues with a headman is 
very likely to be rebuked and silenced by the headman’s sarcastic 
query as to whether he is a man of rank. As the financiers and 
leaders of the community they have much influence, but they tend 
to act in the interests of their clients and kinsmen rather than as 
impartial mediators. Moreover, since the headmen are the centre of 
the economic life of the community they are frequently directly 
involved. Their authority is severely limited and as a rule they are 
careful not to exceed it, and this is particularly apparent when the 
dispute involves members of two villages ; the headman of each is 
afraid of trespassing on the preserves of his fellow headman. Further- 
more in all but the smallest villages the headman is not the only 
man of rank and if he exceeds his rights the others may become 


from the mainland of New Guinea though such a suggestion in no way solves the 
question of their origin. It is sufficient for our present purpose to state that the 
natives consider them immensely valuable, while they have no utilitarian use what- 
ever, and they are retained in the possession of families for generations. Each stone 
has its own “ personal” name which broadly speaking is known only to the owner 
and his immediate relatives. 

6“ Report on Field Research,” Oceania, Vol. V, pp. 204-5. 
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opposed to him and while they do not necessarily take any direct 
action against him they may withdraw their support and so seriously 
weaken his power. 

The most effective curb on the authority of the headmen and 
men of rank is the fact that like the most humble of their followers 
they too can be brought to shame and silence. As a result of the 
ambilateral system of inheritance, which gives rights?’ to all children, 
irrespective of sex, to the land of both father and mother, and a 
number of other factors®® the ownership of land is very complicated 
in this area. Land rights per se give rise to many disputes but much 
more important is the habit of bringing them in when quite extraneous 
disputes are being settled. When a man is on his own land he can, 
within limits, give free vent to his opinion ; when he is on another’s 
land he has to be more reticent.2® This applies to headmen as well 
as to other men. A headman may very well not own the land on 
which he lives, or again some other person may have an equal or 
better right to it. It is possible therefore for the owner of the land 
to challenge the headman’s right to give orders. The toning 
instance illustrates this. 


One day in 1933 a serious dispute arose in Aviklo village over 
the cutting down of some young coconut palms. Information 
arrived through devious channels that the District Officer had ordered 
the people to cut down the palms growing in front of the village near 
the beach, as he could not see the village when he entered the harbour 
on the government schooner.*® Soeng the headman of Aviklo 


27 Not necessarily equal rights, however. Similarly in the division of other 
wealth some children, usually the elder ones, receive more than the others. Other 
factors such as residence on the land, or the use of it for cuicivation, or diminution 
of rights by failure to maintain a claim all tend in time to make for further inequality. 

#8 E.g. usufruct and title acquired by clearing land. 

29 These remarks apply more to village sites than to land actually in cultivation ; 
the former are much more important. There is garden land and to spare and a 
man can very easily make his garden on land which is clearly his own. Many people 
live in one village, however, which is on a small area of ground possibly owned by a 
member of the village, possibly not. 

30 Since the Administration is always pressing the natives to grow more coconuts 
this puzzled them a little, then the order was attributed to the generally accepted 
inconsistency of the white man. Actually no such order was given. The District 


Officer had really said that the grass growing in the coconut groves was so high that 
he could not see the village. 
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is a man of outstanding personality and a very strong supporter of 
the Administration, but the land on which the village stands does not 
belong to him, though he owns land, formerly the site of a village, 
half a mile away. Always a little conscious that he was at a dis- 
advantage he did not order the villagers to cut down the palms 
directly, but commanded the tultul to do so.*! The villagers were 
divided ; some were in favour of cutting down the palms, others, 
particularly the owners, were strongly against doing so. Feeling 
ran high and Silenda, a very old man, quite blind and Soeng’s 
relative by marriage suggested that they must wait and consult 
Pakigi, a headman living ten miles away who nevertheless had some 
title to the ground on which the coconuts grew. Soeng in reply 
said very politely: ‘‘ You are blind, go back to the men’s club- 
house and leave the matter to others.” Silenda was very angry 
and when he learnt that his sister’s son was helping Soeng by cutting 
down some of the palms he threatened him with sorcery. He could 
not vent his rage directly on Soeng on account of the kinship 
regulations. His threat made in anger and without the slightest 
idea of fulfilment served to increase the tension. The young man 
wept and fled across to the schooner which happened to be in the 
harbour, he signed on as a labourer immediately and did not return. 
The tultul who had refused to make the villagers cut down the palms 
was accused by Soeng of not carrying out his duties to the Administra- 
tion. Others meanwhile had cut down some of the palms at Soeng’s 
behest and one of these in falling damaged the tultul’s house. This 
drove him into a frenzy and seizing an axe he said: ‘‘ Very well I 
shall cut them all down ” and proceeded to do so. He was restrained 
by both sides whereupon he burst into tears and left the village. 
As he left he called upon Soeng to pay him back an outstanding 
debt. After much inquiry I found that this money had been paid 
by the tultul’s wife’s first husband (a former tultul longsince deceased) 
in settlement of a government fine imposed on Soeng years before.*® 


31 The tultul is a native official appointed by the Administration to assist the 
government headman or luluai. This tultul happened to be a pleasant ineffectual 
person liked by all but possessing no influence. 

32 The money did in fact belong to the wife but the tultul had no claim to it. 
The wife indeed repudiated the suggestion that Soeng should refund it. 
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This was not taken very seriously and most of the palms had in the 
meantime been cut down. When energy and emotion were exhausted 
the matter was temporarily shelved but everyone, particularly 
Soeng, was left feeling strained and uncomfortable. 


The tultul now went to the schooner where a kinsman of his 
served as a deck hand. He appealed to him for assistance. This 
man although practically all his life he had lived at other places 
on the coast or been away on indenture, did have a fairly direct 
latent title, nevertheless, to the land on which the village is built. 
He therefore went over to the village and in the course of a very 
dramatic harangue told Soeng that he had no right to issue orders 
concerning the land which did not belong to him. This effectively 
silenced Soeng, though he countered weakly by saying that he had 
spoken only as a representative of the Administration and not of 
his native right. His shame and anger were so great that he wanted 
to leave the village and become a police boy once more but the 
cooler heads of the village dissuaded him. There is probably no 
native in this area with more influence than this headman ; he has 
rank, wealth, personal recognition and backing from the district 
officials and a strong and much feared personality yet these were as 
nothing against the operation of this sanction. 


The Sanction of Shame. 


This as we have seen enters very commonly into native quarrels 
and their redress. It is a much more important factor in the 
maintenance of law and order than is fear. The youth who was 
threatened with sorcery by his mother’s brother, one of his best 
friends, ran away more from shame than fear. This is one reason 
why unadapted European law, with an undue emphasis on the 
sanction of fear, does not operate effectively when applied to these 
and similar native peoples. In the early stages of administration 
fear of the consequences which follow breaches of European law does 
enable some sort of obedience to be maintained. As the native 
grows more sophisticated we cannot hope to govern him satisfactorily 
unless we can somehow graft this concept of shame on to our system 
of legal and moral values. 


de 
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It is impossibie to make an adequate discussion of this interesting 
concept here, but the following instances and what has already been 
said serve to illustrate its operation. 

Shame, when it is not intense, often finds its outlet in running 
away. This custom whereby disaffected persons go away and avoid 
contact with each other is an excellent one and averts much further 
trouble. A man cannot look another in the face both because he is 
ashamed to have quarrelled with him and because he fears that if 
he does his anger will rise and the dispute be reopened. Seksekeo’s 
father-in-law had a quarrel with Malaskit, Seksekeo’s adoptive 
father. Placed in rather a dilemma Seksekeo did nothing or at 
most gave his moral support to Malaskit. Soeng, the headman, 
and ‘‘ brother ’’ of Seksekeo chided him and made him ashamed for 
not taking the part of his father-in-law. Lest he should quarrel with 
his “‘ brother’ and to hide his shame he went to live elsewhere. 


As a result of the challenge of his authority Soeng threatened 
to leave the village and become a police boy. On this occasion I 
doubt if he had any real intention of doing so, but some years ago 
he made a similar threat and actually put it into operation. This 
again concerned the all-important question of behaviour towards 
relatives by marriage. One day towards the end of the wet season 
when food was very scarce Soeng was seated in his house while his 
wife had just finished cooking the evening meal. The wife’s brother 
entered and Soeng rose, gave him his seat and offered him food. 
At this the wife struck her brother, saying that there was not enough 
food for the household as it was without giving it away. Angry and 
ashamed at the insult offered his brother-in-law Soeng left his wife, 
went away and became a police boy. It may be added that the 
wife swam after the schooner on which he departed and joined him 
though this act was very graciously received by her husband. 


More serious shame may end in suicide. Bereaved relatives, 
particularly widows, say that they are ashamed to live any longer 


83 Suicide is not uncommon among these people. It sometimes occurs simply 
as a result of depression. In one case a man who had been confined to his house 
for many months with a leg ulcer, one day, when everyone was absent, washed and 
dressed himself in a new waist-band and all his valuable ornaments and hanged 
himself. The case at Amge described in the text was probably due to depression. 
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and if not restrained may commit suicide. Formerly it was customary 
for widows to be immolated.*4 When a widow formally called upon 
her brothers to kill her, if they were reluctant to do so, as they usually 
were, she would suggest publicly that they desired her to live so that 
they might commit incest with her. Their shame and anger at this 
dreadful accusation quickly outweighed their scruples and they 
strangled her in the approved manner. 


A case of suicide occurred at Amge some twenty miles away 
while I was at Méwehafen. A young man living with his deceased 
father’s brother hanged himself. Critics antagonistic to the uncle 
said that he had done so because he was ashamed at his uncle’s 
refusal to provide him with the necessary wealth to enable him to 
marry. This I believe to be quite untrue as the dead man was well 
recognized as partially demented and subject to fits of depression. 
Nevertheless the explanation of the critics is significant. At 
Melenglo near Amge a young unmarried girl became pregnant by a 
married man. When her condition became apparent the women of 
the village made slighting remarks about her moral character and 
she subsequently went into the bush and hanged herself. It is 
worth noting that as is customary in such circumstances no action 
was taken against the man. Had it come to the ears of the important 
men of the village before she committed suicide action would have 
been taken against him but her death by its very seriousness caused 
the natives to regard the matter as closed. 


In a very serious dispute one man may abuse another in the 
presence of women with the expression “‘ Copulate with thy wife.” 
I am told that the reaction of the wife, particularly if she was present 
at the time, would be to hang herself. The husband on the other 
hand would endeavour to kill the abuser. Similar situations though 
less drastic in their consequences occur when husband and wife 
quarrel. In this case the curses are in terms of excrement. This 
will be discussed in the next section of this paper.*® 


A further instance of suicide from shame concerns a case of 
incest which happened near Gasmatta just before I left the district. 


*4 Many other factors were concerned besides the shame of the widow. 
Vide injra. 
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Wolonggatop who was in mourning for his wife, committed incest 
with his sister. The woman became pregnant and the local luluai 
brought the matter before the notice of the District Officer. Another 
sister of Wolonggatop was married to a police boy. During the 
arrest of Wolonggatop and the court proceedings this police boy ~ 
handled him rather roughly, whereupon the former was asked by his 
wife what sort of man he was to treat his brother-in-law thus. The 
following Saturday afternoon when all the natives at the government 
station were playing football, the police boy went to a secluded 
spot and hanged himself.** 

In concluding this subject one may draw attention to the 
existence of shameless individuals. They are not common and in 
most cases their shamelessness is confined to certain aspects of social 
life only ; a man may be shameless in his economic transactions, 
in his use of obscene language or even in his treatment of his relatives 
by marriage but not necessarily in all of these things. Nowadays 
with changing moral standards resulting from culture contact these 
individuals are probably increasing, this being of course but one 
symptom of the breaking down of the native culture. On the whole 
the society appears to be impotent to check their behaviour. In 
some cases indirect pressure can be brought to bear as when a man 
persistently fails to honour his debts he finds that his fellows are 
loath to enter into economic relationships with him.! Wabiak used 
to beat his wife and her father asked him would he mind not doing 
it in front of him as the sight made him sorry for his daughter, and 
he added that if it were done out of his presence he would not mind 
so much. Wabiak, infamous for his disregard of the conventions of 
behaviour to relatives by marriage, told the father to mind his own 
business ; he had, he said, handed over the full amount of the bride 
wealth and so the former had no right to interfere. Nothing could 
be done to obtain redress for this outrageous piece of conduct, and 
henceforth the father-in-law avoided the presence of Wabiak who was, 
however, in no way perturbed. It is true that individuals sometimes 
make themselves so unbearable to the rest of society that sorcery is 


36 Incidentally the wife, in her anger, confessed to adultery with another police 
boy, and this, no doubt, increased the shame of the husband, though it was only a 
secondary motive for his suicide. 
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made against them. This happened in the case of Malaskit who was 
habitually given to obscenity of a serious nature.*” Natives say, 
too, that in former times a man might be speared for similar reasons. 
Nevertheless, it can be said that, in general, the native who is 
sufficiently unprincipled as to be beyond the effect of the sanction 
of shame escapes scot free. 


THE KAMUTMUT SECRET SOCIETY 


Remnants of some organization akin to the Dukduk secret 
society of Northern New Britain are to be found to-day at Méwehafen. 
Whatever it may have been in the past the Kamutmut nowadays 
involves little more than a dance and feast which take place when 
those of the mortuary cycle are not in progress.°* Part of the dance 
is performed by masked dancers and while even the women know that 
they are but men, a pretence is kept up that they are supernatural 
beings. A “ mask ”’ never undresses in public and secrecy surrounds 
the making of the costume. Women as well as men take part in 
the dances in conjunctin with the masked performers. No 
Kamutmut has been held at Méwehafen for some years past though 
it was (in 1933) in progress at other places along the coast. I hope 
in the course of further field work to reside in a village where it is 
actually functioning, and to investigate the precise reaction of the 
natives, particularly the women and children. There is certainly 
no “‘ secret society ’’ at Méwehafen but the following ideas associated 
with the Kamutmut can perhaps be correlated with the characteristics 
of the Dukduk “ secret society ” as described by Parkinson at the 
beginning of the present century.%® 

One of the masks in the dance is different from all the others 
in appearance and is called ‘‘ the father ’’*° and the others are “ the 

37 Infra. 

38 My informants told me repeatedly that the Kamutmut belonged to the culture 
of the Siassi Islands in the Dampier Strait between New Britain and New Guinea. 
Miss C. H. Wedgwood and Dr. H. I. Hogbin who have carried out field work in Manam 
and Wogeo Islands respectively, have drawn my attention to the similarities existing 
between the Kamutmut and certain customs of those islands. Manam and Wogeo 
are part of the Schouten Group, portion of the long chain of islands extending north- 
west from Siassi for some hundreds of miles along the coast of New Guinea. 

3° R. Parkinson : Dreissig Jahre in der Stidsee, Chap. VIII. 

*° Not “ the mother ” as one might expect from Parkinson’s account. 


Cr 
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children.” At certain ceremonies it is necessary to make gifts of 
tobacco to “ the father.” By passing through a coconut grove the 
masks are able to lay a tabu on the nuts. At the only Kamutmut 
I have seen—one staged at the government station at Gasmatta at 
Christmas 1933—part of the performance involved a tour through 
the government coconut plantation near by. At the conclusion 
of the cycle of Kamutmut feasts and dances the masks go off in canoes 
and disappear into the sea. 


The ordinary men’s clubhouse at Méwehafen is to some extent 
tabu in so far as women are concerned. In theory, women never 
go inside. The clubhouse is always situated at that end of the 
village used by the men for sanitary purposes and is well away 
from the married people’s quarters. For this reason alone women 
are ashamed to go near it unless when taking food and firewood to 
the door. Until a girl finally adopts a grass skirt at the age of eight 
or nine years, she, like her brothers of all ages, goes freely into the 
clubhouse. I have, too, seen young women slip into the house in 
the course of some practical joke or flirtation but they always 
appeared rather embarrassed and self-conscious of their own 
behaviour. Old women often take food right inside and may sit 
just outside the door gossiping to the old men inside. I was told 
that in olden days the tabu was much stronger. A married woman 
who ventured near the men’s end of the village would be killed. A 
young woman in similar circumstances would be married off as 
quickly as possible. If a canoe with women in it came along the 
reef in front of the clubhouse it would sheer off and pass by at some 
distance out from the shore. Tales are told that a woman who 
disobeyed these tabus was set upon in her garden by men in masks. 
They killed her and cut her body into pieces which were scattered 
in the bush. Other women seeing them would say that the 
“tambarans ”’ had done it and be afraid.* 


Even young men were not allowed in the men’s clubhouse until 
they reached maturity. Nowadays boys of twelve or less sleep there 
regularly with their elders. Although young children of both sexes 


41 The pidgin word ‘‘ tambaran "’ (native language muni) means spirit, usually 
a malevolent one, but the conception is very vague. 
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freely enter the clubhouse it is usual for the firstborn child, either 
male or female, of a family of rank to be placed under a tabu until 
about the age of eighteen months. Before this it never enters and 
people say that it would die if it didso. At the appropriate ceremony 
it is ritually passed over the prone bodies of two young women lying, 
one inside and the other outside, the door. As it is carried round the 
house the names of the owners and of the various parts of the house 
are called to the child by some old man. 


Much of this information is suggestive of the sacred houses of 
the Dukduk but the only important “ sacred’ aspect to-day is the 
prohibition on the entry of women. This, no matter what its basis 
was in the past, is now little more than a manifestation of the general 
social division of things into those pertaining to men and those to 
women. Just as a man does not wear a grass skirt, cook taro, 
gather firewood, or venture near the end of the village set apart 
for the private use of women, so a woman does not wear a waist- 
band, grate coconut, fish or enter the men’s clubhouse. 


That some institution with basic essentials very like those of 
the Dukduk existed formerly at Méwehafen is certain but we shall 
never know just what its precise importance and significance were. 
Personally I doubt that it ever reached the pitch of development 
of the Dukduk in the Gazelle Peninsula as interpreted by Parkinson, 
but in any case it has degenerated and is continuing to do so as a 
result of white contact and also I believe from purely native causes. * 
It is quite impossible to differentiate between fact, fiction, and native 
rationalization based on knowledge of the customs of other areas. 


Certain customs connected with law and order which have 
similar sanctions to the Kamutmut are still functionally important 
though they too will probably decay in the course of a very 
few years.“ Bullroarers, although quite well known, are not used 
at Méwehafen. Their place is taken to some extent by a type of 


“2 Up to 1934 the Méwehafen natives had not been under the direct influence of 
any mission, but almost all the men except the very oldest and the children have 
spent some time working for Europeans. A very small number of women too have 
been to work. 

48 Formerly, they may even have been part of the Kamutmut but one can merely 
hazard a guess in such matters. 
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leaf whistle known locally as kupkup or dupdup. Further west at 
Arawe the bullroarer plays an important part in the ritual life: 
when the ceremony of circumcision of the small boys takes place the 
women and other children are told that the cutting is done by the 
spirit voice which they hear. Here young girls of high rank undergo 
a rite at the same time. Their hair is cut into grooves and with the 
boys they are shown the bullroarer. Other women do not know 
how the noise is produced and are very afraid of it. The attitude of 
Méwehafen women to the noise of the kupkup is very similar. There 
are many married women at Méwehafen who have come from Arawe 
and they retain their fear of the bullroarer in addition to that of the 
local instrument. 


The dance of the mortuary cycle called takatyik** takes place 
round a post erected in the centre of the dancing ground. When 
this is set up the kupkup are sounded, and it is said that the spirits 
have put it there. I do not know to what extent the women believe 
this but all the men and the youngest boys know the truth. The 
procedure is the same when the post is removed and when this was 
done in 1934 everyone seemed to know who did it, though it was 
done secretly. The evening it was removed some men,*® in a 
playful way, started to swing a bullroarer brought from Arawe. 
The local headman, an Arawe man by birth and upbringing, was 
very angry at their thoughtless action. The women in the village 
were very uneasy and those who belonged to Arawe before marriage 
were distinctly afraid. It is certain that the men were merely having 
a joke but it is obvious that the impulse came from the expectation 
of the removal of the post and a knowledge of the ideas associated. 


A much more significant incident occurred some few weeks later. 
About half a mile away on the plantation*® on the shore opposite 
to Méwehafen a man and his wife came to angry words. Eventually 
she abused him in terms of excrement—the traditional mode in 


44 Vide my “‘ Report on Field Research,”’ Oceania, Vol. V, p. 207. 

45 It is necessary to mention that although it was common knowledge that the 
post would be taken out in the course of the next few days these men were not 
concerned with it nor did they know of its removal until the following morning. 

46 A small coconut plantation managed by a native foreman and a gang of local 
inhabitants for the absentee European owner. 
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quarrels between man and wife. The man secretly sent messages 
to the villages across the water accompanying the messages with a 
piece of tobacco and a shilling. After dark on the pretext of going 
to fish on the reef, most of the men from the villages crossed very 
quietly in canoes and blew kupkup in the coconuts near the house 
where the woman was living. She immediately fled. The husband 
was called upon to compensate the men with various gifts of trade 
goods and money. This procedure ended the quarrel very effectively 
for the time being at least. 

In former times if a man of importance quarrelled with his wife 
it remained a trivial matter until she said to him “ Eat thy 
excrement” or ‘“‘ Eat thy mother’s excrement ’”’ in front of other 
women. He would not make any counter abuse but warn her of the 
spirits. If the man was not of high rank, after warning the wife 
he would go to his headman and ask his assistance. If the warning 
failed to have the desired effect the headman acting in his own 
interests or in those of his follower would send a summons so the 
headmen of neighbouring villages asking for men to come and blow 
the kupkup in the bush near by. When they were heard all the 
women would rush off and hide in terror. If they were in good 
favour and had influence with the headman they might rush to him 
and beg him to pay the spirits to keep away and protest that they 
would behave themselves in future. This he might do but in any 
case whether they had sounded the kupkup or not, once summoned 
the men would refuse to depart until they had been compensated. 
A very heavy payment was made. In the modern case mentioned 
the man gave away all the money and trade goods he had at the time. 
In olden times valuable gold-lip shell would be given and pigs killed. 
Natives say that if the men were refused payment or they were not 
paid enough they might kill the man who called them out and 
possibly some of his followers also, and in addition burn the houses 
in the village. This is perhaps an exaggeration and probably 
never occurred in practice. 

Since to-day, and probably in the past also, all men know the 
nature and origin of the noise of the kupkup this custom is of use 
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only where women are involved in a dispute.*7 Whether or not we 
accept the native statement that these methods of redress, depending 
upon a supernatural sanction involving the fear of some spiritual 
being actually manifested by its voice (or by the appearance of 
masked men ?) were more effective in the past, it is certain that they 
will degenerate in the future. More particularly if these natives 
become converts to any mission. Already the younger men have 
no longer any fear of them and know their real nature, though the 
women, or at least the majority of them are still very much afraid 
of these spirit voices.**® 


SORCERY 


It has been said that the Melanesian native lives in constant 
dread of sorcery. [ find it difficult to believe that such is the case 
in any Melanesian community and applied to the natives of southern 
New Britain the statement is absurd. On the other hand the fear 
of sorcery is an important factor in native life, but it comes into play 
only when some extraordinary situation arises and for the normal 
native the fear is merely latent. He goes about his daily work 
thinking little of it, though he may by force of habit be careful not 
to leave his hand-basket containing his lime and betel nut carelessly 


47 As I have mentioned above, at Arawe women of high rank know of the nature 
and use of the bullroarer. How far this affects the present question I am unable to 
say. Cf. footnote 48. 

Not all such domestic quarrels are the occasion for the blowing of the leaf 
whistles ; such a proceeding is far too costly for use in any but exceptional cases. 
In another similar quarrel which I observed, after the abuse the husband took direct 
action and knocked his wife out with a piece of wood. She left him and with her 
child went to live in her father’s village but to avoid any bad feeling with his son-in- 
law, her father persuaded her to return home after the lapse of a few days. 


48 It is, however, rash to assume that simply because a native knows how the 
noise is made, and who makes it, he has no fear of it. Investigations in other fields 
indeed point to the contrary. I tested this on the occasion when the bullroarer was 
sounded, by a little later privately sounding an improvised one myself. The 
unexpected sequel to their play caused distinct uneasiness among the men for a 
short time, after which they quickly guessed its source. Heard in the stillness of the 
night the sound of the bullroarer or of the kupkup is eerie in all truth, even to European 
ears. 
The conditions of field work made it almost impossible to ascertain directly 
just what female opinion was in these matters. I base my statements on the chance 
remarks of one or two of the older women who had worked for Europeans and the 
apparent reactions of the women when the kupkup were sounded. 
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where strangers may steal it. But let some one die suddenly, ora 
quarrel arise, or again if he is in some strange village then the fear 
is real enough. Natives from twenty miles away when paying visits 
to Méwehafen become restless very quickly, particularly if they have 
no close relatives there. If a man has relatives by marriage in a 
distant place he will go and stay there with a comparatively easy 
mind. Many children and youths are sent away to work for 
Europeans to protect them from sorcery for it is believed that there 
is less to fear in far distant places where customs are different than 
in a village within the local culture area. 


The technique of sorcery as carried out here is of a common 
Melanesian type. Details vary considerably from place to place 
but the general outline is fairly constant along this coast. 


The person desiring to make sorcery obtains a portion of the 
‘‘ personal leavings’”” of his intended victim and either makes the 
appropriate magic himself or sends it to someone who is known to 
be in possession of the magic. The sorcerer wraps the “ personal 
leavings”’ tightly in a leaf bundle which is heated while the spell 
is recited. The spell includes mention of the name of the victim and 
whether the effect is to be immediate or delayed for some period. 
What one may term, for the want of a more accurate phrase, the 
spiritual essence of the victim is contained in the personal leavings 
and just as it is tightly imprisoned in the bundle so the entrails of the 
man become bound up and he dies. Other informants said that it 
was necessary in addition that the sorcerer should charm a certain 
plant and having chewed it in his mouth spit it in the air near the 
victim whilst he was asleep.4® The odour of the plant enters his 
nostrils, passes to his belly and so makes him ill. Since the spitting 
is preceded by the mention of the name of the victim other persons 
who smell it by accident are unaffected. Even when this rite 
is performed, however, it is still necessary for the personal leavings 
to be tied up in the leaf bundle. In any case should this bundle 
become loosened the spiritual essence escapes and the victim recovers. 


4 Spitting is performed in several ways by these natives. In this case as the 
contents of the mouth are ejected, the lips are pursed and a blast of air expelled. 
The result is a misty spray. 
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There is a well developed idea that sorcerers, either to collect 
personal leavings or to spit the chewed plant, come at night to the 
house of the victim. They may travel many miles to do so and 
whilst the natives seem to realize that the distances travelled are 
beyond the ordinary they are emphatic that it is the actual physical 
body and not the spirit of the sorcerer which makes the journey. 
At night the plaited coconut frond which serves as a door to the 
clubhouse is carefully fastened and one sometimes sees a rattle made 
from hollowed out nuts tied over it so that no one can enter without 
making a noise. These intruders are often heard and the aromatic 
plant which is spat is often smelt ; dogs bark at them, but they are 
so swift and stealthy that they are seldom seen except perhaps as 
they are running away. One dog at Méwehafen had a split lip. 
She had, so her owner avowed, bailed up some of these intruders in 
a tree and one of them reached down and struck her with a knife 
and her cries of pain were heard. Another less partial native said 
in commenting on this tale that the dog had poked her snout into a 
clam on the reef and in shutting it had cut her lip, but he himself 
had had a dog who was an expert at chasing these raiders away. 

There is no counter-magic strictly speaking. If a man falls ill 
and whether sorcery is suspected or not he is treated by certain 
definite quasi-medical methods. These, it is true, in many cases 
involve a spell; some of the preparations used may have real 
medicinal value, as for example the use of ginger taken internally 
for indigestion, but their main action is magical, for while the ginger 
is eaten some of it is also charmed and after mastication this is spat 
over the patient. Natives freely admit that these are often of little 
avail against illnesses due to sorcery. It is only when the sickness 
is due to natural causes, for the native clearly regards minor sickness 
as such, or if the sorcery is defective in power, that these methods 
of treatment can be of effect. It may be pointed out that if the man 
recovers, or more particularly recovers quickly, the suspicion of 
sorcery has had little time to grow. It is only when the man dies or 
is seriously ill for a long time that the suspicion becomes a fixed 
belief. 

Sorcery is not always fatal. If the personal leavings were 
feeces or a half-eaten taro, both of which are most strongly 
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impregnated with the spiritual essence of their owner, the sorcery 
is sure to kill; but if a cigarette end merely reddened with betel 
juice from the smoker’s mouth has been used, there is much less 
chance of it succeeding, particularly if the cigarette were some days 
old and dry. This rationalization is an important factor in main- 
taining the belief in sorcery, for when a serious illness believed to be 
due to sorcery does not terminate in death it is impossible to 
demonstrate that it was due to natural causes alone, for this reserva- 
tion allows for sorcery which is only partly efficacious. 


Divination of the name of the sorcerer is not now practised. 
It is said that in former times after a man died and the body was 
placed in the hole prior to burial, the feather plume and the dog’s 
teeth circlet used to decorate the head of the corpse were removed 
and carried to the deceased’s gardens. After all the taro and other 
crops had been removed from the ground and taken away the plume 
and circlet were fixed to a post in the centre of the garden. The leaf 
whistles were blown and everyone retired except two male relatives 
of the deceased who remained hidden under piles of bushes. Just 
before dusk while there was still sufficient light to distinguish a face 
the spirit of the dead man’s wife would be seen in the garden, dancing 
towards the objects on the post and inducing the husband’s spirit 
and that of the sorcerer to come and take them. Having identified 
the sorcerer the concealed men would arise and seize the valuables 
and rush back to the village, pursued by the three spirits. The 
men did not divulge the name of the sorcerer but secretly had 
sorcery made against him. To what extent this custom ever took 
place or what its results were I cannot say. It is nowadays extinct 
and the somewhat naive explanation of its cessation is that it ceased 
when the Administration put down the practice of the immolation 
of widows for there being now no female spirit to lead the male ones 
they will not come. 


The fact that the divination took place just after a death when 
everyone is a little overwrought, at dusk, and also since the name 
of the sorcerer is not divulged all provide an opportunity for deception 
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conscious or otherwise. At the most it probably did little more 
than provide a backing for a previous suspicion.*® 


When it is fairly certain that some known individual has made 
the sorcery, a gift of pigs and valuables may be sent to him. This 
settles the cause of his action and he usually owns to it and consents 
to rescind the magic by opening the leaf bundle. This cannot occur 
very often and only when the victim knows that he has wronged or 
quarrelled with someone. As will be pointed out below the sorcery 
is often instigated by a number of conspirators and in many cases, 
so I am told, they themselves quarrel sometime later and publicly 
accuse each other of the sorcery. The victim then becomes aware 
of it and, as the natives usually explain, if at the time he is not sick 
it is because the sorcery was made so as to have a delayed action. 
Sick or ill, he quickly takes steps to placate the sorcerers. 


Sorcery is actually practised in this society which is therefore 
to be distinguished from some Melanesian communities where it 
exists only in the imagination. Nevertheless, even at Méwehafen 
its potentialities are iar greater than its actualities. One may for 
convenience speak of sorcery within the local group and of that 
outside it. By far the most common way of explaining a death 
from unnatural causes—wide as that concept is in the native mind— 
is to attribute it to the sorcery of the bush peoples. At Melenglo 
some distance east of Méwehafen the natives said the large number 
of deaths which seemed to be due to chest complaints were the 
result of this. They gave the interesting explanation that in the 
old days fighting with the bush natives was common and the deaths 
inflicted on each side were evened up by direct action. With the 
advent of the European Administration fighting has ceased and 
since, as might be expected, the bush natives had lost a greater 
number of men than the beach people, the former endeavoured to 


5° Concerning these spirit manifestations it may seem that the information 
conflicts with my statement elsewhere (‘‘ Report on Field Research,” Oceania, 
Vol. V, p. 210) that there is no belief in an after life. I did however, mention that 
spirits may be seen in the locality immediately after death and this is a case in point. 
The cardinal point of native belief is that there is no after life as such ; spirits may 
continue to exist in some vague fashion or be simply dissipated. A man in life has 
many spirits; shadow, reflection, breath, and even a photograph are all included 
under the one term and concept. 
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revenge themselves by killing the beach natives by sorcery. Whilst 
the beach natives are at their gardens in the bush, the bush folk 
come and steal the requisite personal leavings. All this is probably 
quite imaginary. 

Where the sorcery is within the local community it assumes a 
much more important character. It intimately concerns the people 
living in the village and may cause endless social upheavals. It is 
probably not very common but when it does occur many individuals 
are usually concerned. As in most cases very considerable wealth 
must be paid to the sorcerer for his services it is necessary for several 
individuals to conspire together and pool their resources. 

Malaskit was a thorough scoundrel who became the enemy of 
many of the men at Méwehafen. He was one of the individuals 
mentioned above who are beyond shame, the result of years of 
residence away from the village in the service of Europeans. A 
number of men obtained a portion of his fzeces and sent it to a sorcerer 
at Yoto west of Méwehafen. They all had grievances against him, 
but in particular his wife’s half brother was disgusted by Malaskit’s 
habit of jokingly accusing his wife of incestuous relations with her 
brothers. If she was to join him in a trip to the gardens and delayed 
he would call to her, ‘‘ Why don’t you come, are you copulating with 
your brother?” Owing to the strong kinship regulation which 
requires polite and friendly behaviour between relatives by marriage, 
the brother-in-law was too ashamed to quarrel openly with Malaskit 
about the matter. He took instead the extreme step of assisting 
the conspirators. Even so he took little active part but provided 
some mukmok stones to help pay the sorcerer.5! Ashamed of his 
action he left Méwehafen and went to live elsewhere. It so happened 
that the sorcerer refused to perform the magic on the grounds that 
the payment was insufficient. The bundle of feces was returned 
and in the succeeding weeks it was carried about first by one 
conspirator and then another, none of them being too happy in the 
possession of it. About this time three of these men bought a large 

51 It is usual when the payment is made with mukmoks for the sorcerer to hand 
them back at some later date, the original owner redeeming them with gold-lip 
shell which he has acquired in the meantime. Since these stones are known 


individually, they would, if found in the possession of the sorcerer, reveal at once 
who had caused the sorcery to be made. 
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canoe in partnership but they quarrelled over their relative rights 
to use it as one had paid more than the other two. The dispute 
became heated and in the presence of other people one accused the 
other of being a party to the sorcery made against Malaskit. It 
came to his ears and immediately he approached them ; a compromise 
for his wrongdoings was effected and the faces were destroyed. 
Many other similar instances of conspirators who failed to keep their 
secret because of differences amongst themselves came under my 
notice. Even when the sorcery has been made the exposure leads 
to the undoing of the parcel and if the man is ill he recovers or the 
sorcery is said to have been made for a future date and so sickness 
is averted. 

In all the villages where I have worked it was denied that there 
were any local sorcerers; the old men had forgotten the magic. 
On the other hand individuals in distant villages were well known 
for their knowledge and practice of sorcery. This does not imply 
that sorcerers do not exist in reality, and indeed I firmly believe 
that the pose of ignorance adopted by the old men is merely a politic 
subterfuge. In former times, at least, sorcery was regarded as the 
legitimate weapon of the headmen against a follower who was unwise 
enough to set himself up in defiance of his authority. More 
particularly such offences as the display of undue wealth or illicit 
sexual relations with the wife or daughter of a man of rank by a man 
of no importance were treated in this way. Whether the victim 
himself regarded it as legitimate retaliation it is difficult to say, 
but there is some evidence to suggest that even if he did not regard - 
it in this light he certainly realized that he ran the risk of sorcery 
if he continued in his irregular behaviour. 

Sorcery in this area has many aspects. In the first place 
infinitely more sorcery is talked about than ever happens in fact. 
This is so, more particularly with regard to the sorcery which is 
called in to explain sudden deaths. As a rule the anger of the 
bereaved fulminates harmlessly against some distant people and so a 
necessary outlet for emotions due to the loss of a relative is provided, 
but this function does not make for better feeling between villages. 
I venture to suggest that this purely imaginary type of sorcery will 
continue in existence long after actual sorcery has become extinct. 
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Sorcery, in so far as it is practised, is undoubtedly a weapon for the 
redress of wrongs. But since the magic cannot possibly have any 
effect on the well-being of the victim until he is aware of it, it becomes 
functional only when for some reason or other the secret action of 
the instigator becomes known. Natives say that in the vast majority 
of cases it does become known, usually because the conspirators 
themselves quarrel. 

I only once heard of an open threat of sorcery and it was uttered 
in such a situation as to be quite impossible of fulfilment. The old 
man Silenda who threatened his sister’s son with sorcery, found 
an outlet for his anger which he could not vent on the actual person 
against whom it was directed. The fear that sorcery may be made 
against them may often deter wrongdoers from their actions, such as 
offences against the headman. 

That anti-social behaviour, quarrels and sorcery go hand in 
hand is clearly recognized by these natives. On one occasion 
whilst I was at Méwehafen a ceremony of painting the skulls of the 
dead took place. Several important men issued a formal prohibition 
commanding that their followers should be of good behaviour in the 
future. Failure to observe kinship regulations, stealing, adultery etc., 
they said, lead to bad feeling and quarrels, quarrels to sorcery and 
sorcery to death. As they then pointed out if deaths occurred the 
cycle of mortuary observances of which the painting of the skulls 
is part, would be upset and its feasts and dances would cease. 

Sorcery is certainly made when serious disputes reach aii 
impasse, but to be effective it must become known to the victim, 
who compromises with the injured party. What is rather surprising 
is the ease with which quarrels are settled once the sorcery becomes 
known. Faced by death, the victim is only too willing to come to 
an agreement. Thus, by the creation of a situation so serious as to 
threaten the life of the wrongdoer, sorcery brings quarrels to a head 
and ends them. This is I think quite the most important function 
of this type of sorcery. 

I wish to collect more material before deciding whether a man 
who becomes sick, consciously endeavours to attribute his illness to 
the sorcery of some person he has injured. There is however no 
doubt that a man with a guilty conscience is more ready to believe 
that sorcery is the cause than one with no such burden on his mind. 
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I very much doubt that the strong suspicion or sure knowledge 
that sorcery has been made against him, will ever cause a man to 
die ; at most it might weaken his powers of resistance and lessen 
his chances of natural recovery. This is, of course, not so in all 
societies, where, if we are to believe the evidence presented, people 
do die as the result of suggestion. 

Before leaving the subject of sorcery one must mention certain 
associated magic connected with tabus put on crops, coconuts, betel 
nut palms and the like.5? These present no unusual features 
compared with those of other Melanesian societies. There are many 
spells for use in such cases: one causing swollen legs, another 
withered legs, or again colic and internal pains and many other minor 
ills. They are privately owned and very common. A man places 
a tabu on his crop, say, with the conditional spell. A man breaks 
the tabu, the presence of which is usually indicated by some sign 
such as a plaited leaf. He will, if he is fairly sure that the owner 
will not be angry (if, for example, he be a relative), tell him of his 
action and ask him to make the counter spell to remove the effects 
of tabu spell. This is done on request as a rule, chiefly because the 
owner wishes to protect his crops, not inflict sickness on others and 
so get himself into trouble. The thief then suffers no harm. If 
he does not immediately do this and becomes ill he then goes and 
confesses and asks for the counter magic to be performed. This is 
done in this instance too, though there may be some question of 
compensation. Since most people who become sick of minor ills 
can remember having broken one of these tabus at some time or 
other, the custom to a large extent functions by providing an 
explanation of the causes of minor sickness. 

There exist also other tabus on crops. These are of a public 
character and are imposed by the headman often in preparation for 
some feast. The crops need not necessarily belong to the headman 
but the consent of the owner is usually obtained if they do not. 
The sanction upholding these tabus is secular and depends to a large 
extent on fear of the headman. Anyone violating the tabu is liable 
to be presented with the whole of the crop and since to maintain his 


52 The one native term maday covers all types of ‘ black” magic but another 
specific term uruy is also applied to the magic for these tabus. 
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prestige he would have to return an equal or larger quantity he is 
faced with either loss of social position or financial ruin. 


CONCLUSION . 

This society, as we have seen, lacks any central body of law or 
authority to enforce it. Its place is taken for the most part by an 
amorphous collection of sanctions such as those of kinship, of the fear 
of shame and loss of social prestige, and the possibility of death by 
sorcery. There is, here, no fear of the wrath of spirit ancestors. 
It has been the custom to speak of native “ public opinion ”’ without, 
I think, clearly investigating whether this really exists. It is true 
that when a man consistently misbehaves himself the whole society 
may become enraged against him, but this is largely due to the 
injuries which its several members suffer at his hands and not to any 
idea that the society as a whole is outraged. While in most native 
societies everyone knows everyone else’s business, unless a man is 
actively concerned in a dispute he seems really to have little interest 
in it. Indeed he is usually careful not to embroil himself. When 
a man loses prestige he cares not so much what people iay think 
of him but that he can no longer maintain his position of superiority 
and influence over them. Again, when a man is ashamed it is 
largely subjective ; he himself is ashamed of his own action though 
if other people draw attention to it he further loses prestige. 

I think that I have shown that unlike law and order in our own 
society which have almost acquired a separate and distinct entity— 
though they must be backed by moral and ethical beliefs—in the 
native society law is intimately interwoven with almost all social 
activities. In these small communities this is of great advantage, 
for the perpetual dilemmas into which a man seeking redress is 
placed, prevent him from taking extreme action of such a kind 
as might result in complete cleavage of the society. On the other 
hand the great defect of such a system is that it makes complete and 
satisfactory redress almost impossible. Such a small thing as a 
debt may, if not settled in time, result in sufficient bad feeling which 
can be ended only by the serious resort of threatening the debtor’s 
life by sorcery. 

J. A. Topp 
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A. A native choir. The man with the hand-drum on the left and the one beating a tattoo 

with spear on shield to the right, provide the rhythmical accompaniment for the singing. 

This photograph, though not taken on the occasion of an ausay, depicts a scene similar 
except in so far as numbers are concerned. 


B. A circular movement in the Kamutmut dance. One of the masked figures with 

decorated headpiece and overdress of banana leaves is in the foreground. At this 

stage of the dance the women do not take part, but in a succeeding movement they 
dance in and out between the masks. 
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A. Several mukmok stones. The string—a piece of 

trade silk—is merely incidental, and on the rare 

occasions when they are worn, serves as a supporting 
belt on top of the bark-cloth waist band. 


B. A court held by the District Officer in the course of patrol. The men in caps, shirts and 
trousers are the native police. The other two individuals with caps are the luluai on the 
extreme right and the tultul in front of the table. 
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A NOTE ON DJAMINDJUNG KINSHIP AND TOTEMISM 
By W. E. H. STANNER 


GPeRRAl aboriginal tribes which are still nomadic are living in 

their territories on the north-west coastal strip of the Northern 
Territory. Other tribes, semi-nomadic in different degrees, have 
moved off their traditional hunting grounds into white settlements, 
now and then wandering off again into the bush on “ walkabout.” 
In many areas on this coastal belt tribes have been completely, or 
nearly, wiped out. On what were once the lands of these vanished 
tribes, alien semi-nomadic tribes hunt and fish in their periodic 
absences from the white settlements on the proneer fringe. 

In 1932 and 1934-35, the writer made two expeditions into 
this country, the first with the aid of a research grant, and the 


second on a fellowship, from the Australian National Research 
Council.? 


In this paper a summary account will be given of the principal 
features of the kinship and totemic systems of the Djamindjung, 
one of the tribes which still remain on the coastal strip. It is intended 
that this paper should be the first of a series which will give a 
systematic description of the kinship and totemism of this north- 
western area of North Australia. Unfortunately for a first paper, 
problems are raised here rather than solved. The information is 
placed on record, however, since it has a certain value in illuminating 
to a small degree the difficult problem of kinship, totemism, and 


1A preliminary report, two articles, and a short note, based upon material 
obtained in this area in 1932 have already been published in Oceania. Vide W. E. H. 
Stanner, “‘ The Daly River Tribes—A Report of Field Work in North Australia,” 
Oceania III, 377-405 ; IV, I, 10-29; “ A Note Upon a Similar System Among the 
Nangiomeri,” Oceania III, I, 416-417; ‘‘ Ceremonial Economics of the Mulluk 
Mulluk and Madngella Tribes of the Daly River, North Australia. A Preliminary 
Paper,” Oceania IV, 2, pp. 156-175 ; IV, 4, pp. 468-471. 
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local organization in aboriginal tribes possessing the sub-section 
system. This problem is well formulated by Professor Elkin in 
Studies in Australian Totemism,? and the writer made a rapid survey 
of the north-west in mid 1934 to discover, if possible, fields where 
intensive research might solve the problem thus stated. The 
Djamindjung area is one well suited to this research. The sub- 
sections, a form of matrilineal social totemism, and a cult variety 
of totemism, seem to be spreading across this area to the north and 
north-east. The structure of tribal life is thus altering rapidly. I 
was able to make among two tribes to the north, the Murinbata and 
the Nangiomeri, an intensive study of these changes under the 
influence of the new totemisms and the new kinship forms associated 
with the sub-sections. The full results will be published later. 


Among the Djamindjung, however, I was able to make only a 
quick survey, the deficiencies of which are apparent in this paper. 
It is to be hoped that another trained worker will examine this field 
intensively before it is too late. 


The Djamindjung occupy the country from the north bank of 
the Victoria River to the south bank of the Fitzmaurice River. From 
the sea littoral their territory runs east a distance I could not 
determine, but is probably about one hundred miles. They speak 
a language more than dialectally different from that of the Murinbata 
(or Mariwuda), who are their neighbours north of the Fitzmaurice 
River, in the Port Keats area. To the south are such tribes as the 
Kadjerong, Ngaliwuru and Ngarinman (called Hainman by whites), 
and to the east the Nungali, Wagaman, and Wardaman. The 
Djamindjung are now only semi-nomadic, decimated in numbers, 
and are to be found principally at Bradshaw cattle station, Timber 
Creek, The Depot (on the Victoria River), and surrounding stations. 
A few wanderers are on such stations as Legune and Auvergne, 
towards the border of West Australia, or north at Port Keats. 


The characteristic features of the Djamindjung are their 


possession of the sub-section form of social organization on the basis 
of a kinship system of the Aranda type, matrilineal social totemism, 


* A. P. Elkin, Studies in Australian Totemism, The Oceania Monographs, No. t. 
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patrilineal local totemism with conceptional and probably cult 
aspects, and the practice of sub-incision and circumcision at initiation 
stages. During the ten days I spent with this tribe I made a rough 
population estimate. There are possibly 200 left. Since 1890 their 
territories have been continuously occupied under pastoral lease. 


The local organization is broken up, but was characteristically 
Australian. Its principal waters, rocks, hills, forests, topographic 
areas, and geographic regions were all named. The native conceived 
his tribal territory as divided into yagbal1, or “‘ countries,” that is, 
places with characteristic features. There were certain terms for 
yagbali luba, or big countries,” which included under the one term 
several smaller yagbali. Perhaps a systematic map of Djamindjung 
territory could be built up on these lines. Whether yagbal is a 
“horde country’”’ in the sense used in anthropological literature 
I do not know. Each local named place is not a horde country, 
in the sense of the territory owned by the efficient local group of 
aboriginal society. Neither is each local totem site a horde country 
in this sense. An aboriginal speaks of his local group’s territory as 
his yagbak, and he will speak of the country around his totem site 
also as yagbali, and of each named place as this or that yagbali. But 
each totem group linked with the patrilineal local totems, or wabirz, 
sometimes called payzet, was not a horde. A horde comprised people 
of several totems. It is too late to determine precisely the localities 
the inhabitants of which habitually hunted together, and this is the 
only method by which the exact constitution of the horde can be 
determined. There seem to have been three major groups (not 
dialectal) of Djamindjung, one each from the south, west, and 
north-east of their territories. These may have been hordes, or 
groups of hordes, but one cannot say which. 


The Djamindjung kinship system has many of the features of 
the Aranda system. In the second ascending generation kaguy 
(father’s fathers) are distinguished from dgaiyin (mother’s mother’s 
brothers), and yadzuy (father’s mother’s brothers) from dgawidziy 
(mother’s fathers). Brothers and sisters in this generation are 
classified together, but the kinship lines which they initiate are 
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distinguished. Apparently, the difference which is recognized 
between older brothers (yaba) and younger (Ralatj) in one’s own 
generation is not carried over into asceuding or descending genera- 
tions in any formal, thoroughgoing sense, except that the children 
of, say, a younger brother of the father tend to be called kalatj even 
if born before the person speaking. The general pattern of 
Djamindjung kinship, with a few exceptions (one of which is the use 
of a dual term for sister’s son according as he is or is not also wife’s 
father) conforms to the pattern common to the Central and North 
Australian tribes where the eight sub-section system is well 
established. That is, four main lines of male descent are recognized ; 
two type marriages are enjoined with the mother’s mother’s brother’s 
daughter’s daughter and sister’s son’s daughter and with women 
classified with them; and marriage with own cross-cousin is 
prohibited. Certain additional or alternative marriage partners 
are permitted by the Djamindjung provided totemic affiliations, 
which are mentioned later, are observed. Classificatory mother’s 
brother’s daughters and father’s sister’s daughters may be married, 
and marriages seem to be allowed with distant mother’s mother’s 
brother’s son’s daughters, distant classificatory sisters, and distant 
classificatory mothers. 

Putting this into the subsection scheme, and using the Oceania 
symbols, a man of sub-section AI looks on certain women of Br as 
his most sanctioned mates ; secondarily, upon certain women of Bz ; 
and if a mate is, for any sufficient reason, not obtainable from either 
Br or Bz, Djamindjung men turn to A2, C2, or Ar for a wife with 
strict local and totemic qualifications. 

The sub-section terms used by the Djamindjung are derived 
from those known to tribes over a vast area of north-west and north 
Australia. The Mudburra at Wave Hill and Newcastle Waters, the 
Tjingilli at Betaloo (interchangeably with their own), the 
Djamindjung at Bradshaw and other places, the Murinbata at Port 
Keats, and the Nangiomeri on the Daly River, use terms almost 
identical. An immense sweep of country, at least 500 miles, separates 
the tribes at the extremes, the Tjingilli and the Nangiomeri. 
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The sub-section terms (masculine and feminine) in use in this 
area are: 


Art TJANAMA Br TULAMA 
Nanagu Nauola 

A2 TJIMIJ B2 DJANGALA 
Namij Nan; 

Cr TJAMIRA Dr TJALYERI 
Namira Nalyeri 

C2 DJABIDJIN Dz DJANGARI 
Nabidjin Nangari 


The inheritance is, as usual, indirectly matrilineal. In irregular 
marriages the mother’s sub-section, not the father’s, determines the 
children’s sub-section. 


A TJANAMA man, according to my informants, looks on 
Nauola, Nangala, Namij, Nabidjin and Nanagu women as possible 
mates. The polite usage of the tribe is that a TJANAMA man 
should marry only Nauola or Nangala women, and there is no doubt 
that wherever possible, it was attempted to restrict marriages to 
such kinship groups. The indispensable conditions on which 
these expedient marriages were permitted make it necessary to 
consider briefly the local and totemic structure of the tribe. 

Whether or not a moiety organization exists among the 
Djamindjung I do not know. I failed to detect one during my brief 
visit and then felt reasonably certain that none existed. A year 
later, however, working 150 miles to the north and north-east, I 
found moiety-like organizations among the Murinbata and the 
Nangiomeri. Informants in both tribes attributed similar divisions 
to the Djamindjung, but at that stage I had no opportunity to re- 
examine this tribe. 

In a later paper I shall discuss the Murinbata moieties, which are 
patrilineal, and of the Warramunga type. The quite different system 
of the Nangiomeri, however, should be mentioned in more detail 
here, since they attribute it to diffusion from the Djamindjung, and 
it may well be recorded here for that reason. 


Usually the moieties associated (as among the Warramunga) 
with the sub-sections, separate orthodox marriage partners, but 
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link fathers and sons. Expressing this arrangement with the Oceanza 
symbols, the Warramunga moieties are arranged thus: 


Uluuru Moiety 
AI D2 
A2 Dr 
Br Cr 
B2 C2 

Kingili Moiety 


The Nangiomeri, however, have an entirely different arrange- 
ment of the sub-sections. They fall into the following unnamed 
groups, each of which is termed dzawartbari : 


AI Br 
A2 B2 
C1 Dr 
C2 D2 


This is simply a ritual grouping, and it may not be correct to 
call it a moiety system in the customary sense. The dzawartban 
play two-sided oppositional games on important occasions, pretend 
to abduct women from each other, mishandle each other, and so on. 
it is not a totemic grouping, does not seem tu be a camping grouping, 
but expresses certain underlying kinship affiliations which I need 
not discuss at this point. It may be that the Djamindjurg possess 
some such dual organization. 

All the tribes in this area possess a matrilineal social tetemism, 
known as yulu, which is identical with the yulu totemism recorded 
by myself among the Warramunga, Tjingilli, Mudburra and allied 
Central Australian tribes in May, June, July and August of 1934. 
These matrilineal non-cult yulu totems are, naturally among the 
patrilocal aborigines, not local totems as are the patrilineally inherited 
totems of the Djamindjung. As far as I could discover there are 
three exogamous matrilineal social clans of the yulu type in this 
tribe: warba, a flying fox, waidgan, a sugar bag, and yak, a catfish. 
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It is possible that a fourth yulu, a lily called yaldunun, also exists. 
These yulu totems are a marriage determinant. There is the strongest 
objection to “ one yulu’’ marriages. A native never seems to fail 
to give his yulu totem accurately, but frequently is uncertain of his 
patrilineal local totem. The possession of the same yulu debars 
classificatory pugalt, or cross-cousins, from marrying. People of the 


one yulu are spoken of as t/uguluk, in pidgin “ one blanket” or — 


“one company.” 

Certain broad facts about the patrilineal totemism are clear. 
(x) It is localized. Each patrilineal totem or wabiri has a local 
totem centre, in the common way of Australian tribes. (2) It has 
both historic and mythological links with this payzet centre. The 
terms wabirt and paytet are used interchangeably by informants, 
paytet also being used for the mythological period of aboriginal 
pre-history. (3) Several totems may be associated mythologically 
at the one local site. Many such associations were recorded. (4) It 
is not essential to inherit the father’s ‘‘ own ”’ local totem. One of 
the associated totems may be inherited on principles stated later. 
(5) Conceptional beliefs of the spiritistic type are held, and “ water 
children ’”’ and “ leaf children,” that is, spirit children, are common 
objects of conversation. In dream times gurkban, the rainbow 
serpent culture hero, put spirit-children in waterholes and rivers, 
but whether they inhabit totemic sites is uncertain. The precise 
relationship between conception, place of conception, and the local 
totem which a man claims as his wabirt could not be determined 
during my brief stay. Bradshaw is reputedly a ‘“‘ bad ” native area, 
and my informants were not over-reliable for quick work. This 
suggests the possibility that I missed recording a personal local 
conceptional totemism. It is certain however that the important 
factor determining descent of the wabirz is not the accidental location 
of conception. This may be in another man’s yagbali4. Commonly, 
however, it is within the father’s yagbal. The natural species linked 
by dreams, by divination, or by some other method, with the realiza- 
tion of conception does not necessarily become the wabir1, although 
it may. Many Djamindjung natives seem to be “ found ”’ in associa- 
tion with other species than the wabirt. One cannot fail to be deeply 
impressed by the way in which, when doubtful cases arise, natives 
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turn for a solution and a guide to the sheer principle of patrilineal 
local horde descent, and thus of totems within the horde country. 
Irregular marriages, conceptions and births in other than the yagbali 
of the father, tend to irregularize the totemic descent. Nearly always 
if doubt is felt about a person’s totem, natives say: “‘ What was his 
father’s yagbai ?”” When the yagbal is named they say: ‘ Well, 
his wabirs or paytet must be so-and-so,” naming one of the totems 
centred in that yagbal:, irrespective of the place of birth or conception. 
Djamindjung children are “ found” in the customary spiritistic 
fashion of the aborigine. It seems to be true of the Djamindjung 
as it is certainly true of the Murinbata to the north that a child may 
be “‘ found ”’ in association with a natural species, usually an edible, 
and perhaps a totemic species, but be “‘ given ”’ another species for 
its wabin. This is invariably a totemic species located within his 
father’s yagbali, but the species associated with his “ finding ’”’ need 
not be. I was unable to determine with certainty if this associated 
species was a totem in the conventional sense or not. I could 
discover no specific term for it. Possibly it may be a separate 
conceptional totem, but natives seem to regard it indifferently, and 
in no way like the waliri, which may, on the other hand, itself be the 
species associated with a “ regular”’ conception. This would seem 
in itself to be a reason for believing that the conception species which 
is not the direct patrilineal wabiri is not elevated to the rank of a 
separate totem, and a further such reason is that one’s wabiri may 
be only a collateral totem of the father, in the sense made clear below. 
These variations are accidents, but the rule is to revert always, in 
doubt, to the strict patrilineal principle. (6) A native has a certain 
interest, even a claim, on the secondary totems of his yagbali. He 
may give them all as his totems, saying he “ owns” them. It is 
clear enough that one, or perhaps two, may be “his” wabiri in a 
formal totemic sense, and others only his wabiri in a loose collateral 
sense, by reason of their mythological association with the totem 
which he claims specifically as “his.” The association is clearly 
one of customary rights. Natives to-day, by payments of articles 
of value, acquire the right to wear during ceremonies the designs 
associated with other men’s totems. This seems to be done more 
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between the Djamindjung and other tribes than among the 
Djamindjung themselves. This right is different from that which 
a man has over his own and his father’s collateral totems. The 
differences are in the spiritual, legal, and ceremonial attitude taken 
towards the totems. 

(7) The wabirt totem is probably a cult totem. It is often 
difficult in Australia to be certain of the social réle of the totems, and 
it should be stressed that patrilineal Iccal totems associated with 
sub-sections need not necessarily be cult totems. Among the 
Murinbata and Nangiomeri tribes to the north the patrilineal local 
totems are not the centres of cult practices, although a type of cult 
totemism, apparently of the historical type, unrelated to the 
indigenous local totems which seem to be simply social totems, is 
spreading from the south-west, from or beyond or through the 
Djamindjung. Among the two former tribes at all events there is a 
clear sequence of patrilineal local social totemism followed by this 
new cult totemism. It is not impossible that cult totemism may be 
built on the pre-existing structure of local social totems, since one or 
two local totem centres are linked with the same species, which are 
represented in the myths and historical rites of the new cult totemism. 
The Djamindjung ceremonials in connection with the bull-roarer 
cult at the secret initiations were not being performed during my 


visit, and it is only by a carefui study of the performers, the totemic > 


designs they wear during dances, the totemic motif of the ceremonies, 
and a cross-check of these with the localized totems, that the real 
nature of the wabirt totem can be determined. It was impossible 
for me to do this with the Djamindjung in 1934, but I did make such 
an investigation among the Murinbata and the Nangiomeri in 1935, 
and I was satisfied that their cult totemic practices were not a 
function of their local patrilineal totems. On their own admissions 
these tribes are learning the secret cults from the Djamindjung, but 
my studies among this tribe were not detailed enough to enable me 
to say to what extent the wabirz is the cult initiating these diffused 
cults. They may be coming from beyond, from as far as the 
Kimberleys, which is the Egypt of the North Australian Crete. 
(8) There are some other indications that the wabirs may be a 
cult totem. One is that cross-cousins say they share the same 
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“mark” (totemic design painted on the body) during secret 
ceremonies connected with the bull-roarer cult. This is significantly 
like the Warramunga-Tjingilli-Wongkonguru custom by which the 
sister's son has an active part in the totemic cult of his mother’s 
brother during ceremonies. Another indication is the way in which 
the wabiri are associated with the sub-sections. 


(9) I mapped out as carefully as possible about fifty payiet 
sites with each of which one or more walirt are historically and 
mythologically associated. Each totem site is named, sometimes 
with a term of obscure meaning, sometimes with the name of the 
totem plus a locative suffix. Each payiet site seems to be owned 
principally, though it seems not exclusively, by men of the two 
father-son couples of sub-sections which among the Warramunga 
would form one of the named patrilineal moieties. A number of 
wabiri totems, which were said to be “ owned ”’ or inherited principally 
by individuals of two father-son couples, were inherited by persons 
of the two other father-son couples. These may be mistakes, since 
the genealogies of a decaying tribe are obviousiy not satisfactory. 
There are always gaps and misstatements even when there is a 
moiety mechanism to make errors in recording the totemic and 
kinship history of families less likely. The occurrence of these 
“ irregularities,” or what seem irregularities to one coming fresh from 
a study of the Warramunga,® who make an attempt to keep totem 
inheritance strictly within the moiety, naturally made me look the 
more closely for a moiety structure. 

Rightly or wrongly, I could not detect one. One obvious, if 
partial, explanation of this scattering of wabiri through the sub- 
sections lies in the alternative marriages which are permitted, and in 
the strong patrilineal principle of descent, inheritance, and succession, 
associated as it is with the indirect matrilineal descent of the sub- 
sections. The strong unity of the local patrilineal cult clans among 
the Warramunga closely disciplines the totem inheritance, and this 
seems to be lacking among the Djamindjung. Cult life there is 


3In a later issue of Oceania I hope to publish an account of Warramunga and 
Tjingilli kinship and totemism, in which Spencer and Gillen’s description will be 
re-examined in the light of my own researches and the problems stated by Elkin in 
“‘ Studies in Australian Totemism,” Oceania Monographs, No. 2. 
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among these north-western tribes, but not the spectacular cults of 
the mid-Australians. What is true of the Murinbata of Port Keats 
and the Daly River tribes, that local patrilineal cult clans do not 
exist, or, if they ever did, have decayed out of recognition, may 
possibly be found to be true of the Djamindjung, but I do not care to 
make a prediction. Among the northerly tribes mentioned increase 
ceremonies are simple, circumcision initiation is not associated with 
any sort of /ocalized totemic cult ceremonial, subincision is not 
practised (the Djamindjung are on the northern boundary of sub- 
incised tribes), and patient watching of secret ceremonies on the 
Daly River brought me to the firm conclusion that the cult totemism 
of that area is not localized like the Warramunga, but imported 
as a complex of historical rites, dances, songs, myths, and decorative 
motifs, without a localized basis. 

A less hurried study of the Djamindjung will disclose much 
that I did not record concerning local structure, totemism, and their 
inter-relations. My impression is that this tribe, like those to the 
north and north-east, are in transition from one scheme of totemic 
and social organization to another. 


W. E. H. STANNER 
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TOTEMIC HERO-CULTS IN CAPE YORK PENINSULA, 
NORTH QUEENSLAND 


By Ursuta H. McConne 
I 


C= YORK PENINSULA occupies a unique position on the 

Australian Continent in that it is the only part of the northern 
coastline that closely adjoins neighbouring Jands. For this reason 
Cape York Peninsula has always been regarded by scientists as the 
most likely door of entry into this Continent of the Australian race, 
when, it is presumed, it migrated thither from Asia, via Papua and 
the Torres Straits. Whether this hypothesis of the immigration 
of the Australian race be ultimately accepted or not, the fact remains 
that Cape York Peninsula is the nearest point of contact between 
the Australian Continent and Asia, where other Australoid types 
occur. From a cultural standpoint, therefore, this region of Cape 
York Peninsula is of special interest. It has long been recognized 
that cultural affinities exist between Papua, Torres Straits and Cape 
York Peninsula. And it is generally supposed that contact has been 
maintained by means of the dug-out canoe, which is found in use all 
down the eastern littoral of the Peninsula! and as far south as the 
Batavia River in the Gulf of Carpentaria. 

On my first visit to the Peninsula in 1927 I found evidences 
of this culture-contact as far south as the Archer River in the Gulf 
of Carpentaria, in the use of sleeping-platforms, hollow communal 
pipes and cylinder ear-ornaments as well as methods of preserving 
the dead.? I drew attention also to a certain resemblance between 

1W. E. Roth, N.Q. Ethnography, Bulletin No. 14, Transport and Trade, p. 11. 

Further information on this subject is being collected and prepared for publica- 
tion by Dr. A. C. Haddon, Cambridge. For a discussion of the problem of culture 
contact in Cape York Peninsula, see R. Hamlyn-Harris, Some Anthropological 
Considerations of Queensland and the History of its Ethnography, Jnl. Roy. Soc. 
Queensland, xxix (1917). 

* Ursula McConnel, The Wikmunkan Tribe, Oceania, Vol. I, No. 1, p. 99. 
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some of the coastal natives in this area and the natives of Papua, 
particularly in the quite un-Australian crop of crinkly hair standing 
right up off the head.* Again, the social organization of the coastal 
tribes, as compared with the more deeply-rooted and self-consistent 
culture of the inland Wikmunkan, shows slight variations and 
inconsistencies, which I attributed to possible disturbance of these 
tribes by contacts from outside.* 

Along the eastern coast of the Peninsula evidences of the 
influence of contact, exerted by the use of the dug-out canoe 
apparently, are far more numerous. This has been strikingly 
demonstrated by Dr. Donald Thompson, who visited that area in 
1928, and reported the use, in the initiation ceremony of the Koko- 
ya’o tribe, of ceremonial dancing ground and enclosure, masked 
dancers, drum, and ceremonial skirt made of strips of bark, after the 
pattern of the grass skirt of the Torres Straits Islands.°® 

My investigations in 1927-28 were confined almost entirely 
to the mland Wikmunkan, the largest and most dominant tribe of 
the Wik-group, who occupy a territory of approximately r00 miles 
S.« +N. and 50 miles between the Archer and Edward 
Rivers. I also made acquaintance with the western neighbours of 
the Wikmunkan, the Wik tribes which fringe the Gulf coastline 
between the Archer and Edward, and separate the Wikmunkan from 
the sand beach, and I made contact with the Kandyu, an even larger 
tribe, the territory of which borders on Wikmunkan country on the 
eastern side, and extends over some 100 miles or more from north to 
south along the eastern plateau and over the upper watersheds of 
the Archer and Holroyd Rivers. 

The mouth of the Archer River, which is five miles wide below 
its junction with the Watson, appears to have formed a natural 
barrier between the Wik tribes on the south and the tribes to the 
north of that river. For there is a distinct cultural “‘ break ”’ at this 
point between the Wik group and those tribes north of the Archer 
which extends as far as Cape York itself. 


3 Tbid., see portrait. Also pp. 99-100. 

* Ibid., p. 98 (footnote). 

5D. F. Thomson, Hero Cult, Initiation and Totemism in Cape York Peninsula, 
J.R.AJ., Vol. LXIIT (1933). 
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The coastal tribes immediately north of the Archer River and 
between it and the Embley are distinguished by the suffix “ git ”’ 
(Andyiyit, Leiniyviti, Aritiyiti, Ndrd’ayit etc.). The difference 
between the phonetic systems of these tribes north and south of 
the Archer River is noticeable in the pronunciation of English words 
by children of the mission school at Aurukun, on the Archer River, 
where children of all these tribes now foregather. The children of 
the northern tribes tend to say “ pf” and “ bv” for “ f” and “ v,”’ 
because the former sounds exist in their language; and have no 
difficulty in pronouncing “ s.”” whilst the southern Wik tribes, having 
no “s”’ in their vocabulary, say ‘“‘ tchkin ”’ for “‘ skin,” etc. Groups 
of such initial consonants as “ ndr’’ and “‘ mb,” which are common 
in the northern languages do not occur in the Wik languages. 
Although I have not analysed the languages of the northern tribes, 
a different structure to that of the Wik tribes is discernible. All 
these tribes situated north or south of the Archer, however, use 
exclusive and inclusive dual and plural pronominal forms, so that 
this characteristic (which was noted by Dr. Thomson® in the 
Tyoyandyi tribe on the Batavia River), is not confined to the northern 
tribes. The main dividing line of phonetic and linguistic differences 
is to be found not on the Batavia but on the Archer River. 


Not only is there a linguistic “ break ’’ at the Archer River, 
but the kinship organization of the southern and northern tribes also 
shows marked differences. I have made a close study of the social 
organization of these tribes, which will be published in due course. 
In passing, however, I may add that Dr. Thomson’s theory’ of the 
‘ super-imposition ”’ of a patrilineal upon an original matrilineal type 
of organization in this area is not supported by the facts, since it is 
the most northerly tribes which would be the first to be subjected 
to “ invasions of culture,” and it is these which show mairilineal 
characteristics as against the more definitely patrilineal tribes to the 


*D. F. Thomson, Notes on a Hero Cult from the Gulf of Carpentaria, 
N. Queensland, J.R.A.J., Vol. LXIV, 1934, p. 221. 

70p. cit. J.R.AJ., Vol. LXIII, p. 509. “Evidence is not lacking for the belief 
that there has been an extensive invasion, or invasions, of culture, and it seems 
probable that the natives of this area of Cape York were originally matrilineal and 
were invaded by a patrilineal people, possibly bringing with them a knowledge of 
patrilineal paternity.” 
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south of the Archer River. In this case, therefore, it would be the 
matrilineal rather than the patrilineal organization that was “ super- 
imposed.”” As a matter of fact, however, it has been pointed out by 
Prof. Radcliffe-Brown® that both tendencies, patrilineal and matri- 
lineal, are found in many parts of Australia, existing side by side, 
sometimes one being more dominant, sometimes the other. His 
explanation is a sociological, not an historical one; that is to say, 
he suggests that the two tendencies reflect interests in both father’s 
and mother’s families, the one being a tie of birth, and the other, 
in patrilineal societies, of locality and inherited hunting rights. 


My investigations in 1927 revealed the existence, previously 
unrecorded in the Peninsula, of a totemic culture resembling that of 
Central and other parts of Australia, including that of the Kariera 
in far West Australia.* The chief characteristics of this culture 
are the existence of totemic centres (awwa) at which “ increase ’”’ 
ceremonies of the “ Intichiuma ” type are performed, and the belief 
in totemic ancestors (pulwarya), whose supposed original activities, 
namely, the founding of the auwa and the “ increase’’ ritual, are 
revealed in myth and drama, and are re-enacted at initiation 
ceremonies. 


During 1927-28 I made a complete survey of the totemic-cults 
of these tribes. In 1934 I returned to this area and made a further 
and more intensive study of these totemic cults and their mythology.?° 

The chief characteristics of the Wikmunkan totemic “ norm ” 
may be summarised as follows : 

1. Each clan is associated with a number of clan-ancestors 

(pulwatya), who are believed to be incarnated in some form, 
and whose “ story-places ’’ or totemic centres (auwa) are to 
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8 A. R. Brown, Social Organization of Australian Tribes, Oceania Monographs, 
No. I, pp. 107-112. 

®A. R. Brown, op. cit., pp. 30-31, 37-38. 

10 A preliminary account of this totemic-culture complex was published by me 
in Oceania, Vol. I, No. 2, pp. 181-205. The Wikmunkan Tribe. Part II. Totemism. 
And a sociological analysis of the same was published in 1931: ‘‘ Symbolism as a 
Mental Process” (The symbol as totem). U. H. McConnel, Psyche, No. 46, pp. 
37-51. The present paper on Hero-cults, as also “‘ Wikmunkan Myths,” Oceania, 
Vol. VI, No. 1, embody some results of my research carried out in 1934 on a Fellowship 
from the Australian National Research Council. 
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be found in the local hunting-areas of the clans to which they 

belong. From certain of these pulwaiya the clan members 

derive their names. The pulwatya vary in importance, not 
only within the clan itself, but within the tribe or group of 
tribes. 

2. Whilst each pulwatya-cult is controlled by members of the 
particular clan to which it belongs, and can be approached 
only through them as intermediaries, the cult exists for the 
benefit of the tribe or tribes as a whole. Each pulwatya is to 
be regarded therefore not only as a clan-totem, but as extra- 
clan or a tribal hero, who bestows benefits upon all members 
of the tribe or tribes concerned. 

3. The totemic objects, in which the pulwatya are incarnated 
and which are distributed amongst the various clans and 
tribes, are complementary and cover practically every 
recognized aspect of social life, i.e. physical, physiological, 
economic, purely social, and spiritual, whilst the associated 
ritual provides for every practical, social and spiritual 
necessity as understood by these tribes. Reduplication of 
totems occurs only in a few cases, in the coastal tribes. Such 
reduplication suggests disturbance in local settlement of the 
coastal areas, as I have stated above." 

4. The more socially significant the social function of the 
pulwatya, e.g. moon, rainbow serpent, crocodile, bullroarer 
and chief food products, such as emu, native companion, 
kangaroo, possum, waterlily, yam, etc., the more highly- 
developed and specialized is the cult, mythology and ritual, 
of the associated pulwatya or culture-hero. In fact there 
would appear to be a kind of hierarchy among these pulwatya. 

5. Each pulwatya cult is associated with : 

(i) A local clan. 

(ii) Totemic-centre, ‘‘ story-place,” or auwa, where the 
pulwatya originally ‘‘ went down ”’ (¢u.tya) after “ looking 
for a place to settle.” This auwa is appropriately situated 
in accordance with the nature and habits of the totemic 


See footnote 4. 
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object, the form of which is assumed by the pulwatya. 
At this auwa the sacred ritual is believed to have 
been originally inaugurated and is now performed on 
special occasions for the perpetuation of the benefits 
derived from the totemic object concerned. 


(iii) A group of myths describing the original activities of the 
pulwatya and the manner of the hero’s transformation 
into the totemic object, and the inauguration of ritual 
with which the pulwatya is associated. 


(iv) A series of dramas, dances and chants, based on the 
same themes, which vary in importance and secrecy, 
being only gradually revealed to initiates either during 
or after initiation, or reserved for men of riper age— 
even grey-haired men. 


The bonefish cult may be taken as a typical example of the 
pulwarya-cult in the Wikmunkan and allied tribes.!* Wolkollan, 
the bonefish pulwatya, is “the boss” or leading pulwatya in the 
clan, with which are associated also Mai korpa, the edible mangrove, 
Min Tata, the edible frog, Iyebana, the peewit, Nez’anya, the fly, 
Wantya-k2man or young-girl-at-puberty, and her symbol of puberty, 
Morya, the bullroarer. 

The bonefish, mangrove, and frog pulwatya are economic in 
function and are associated with “ increase’ ceremonies performed 
at their respective auwa. A myth describes “the last days” of 
Wolkollan and his sisters, Mai korpa; their quarrel; their final 
“looking for a place to settle”; and their “ going-down ”’ (tu.tya) 
in appropriate spots—the mangrove-sister in “‘a flat place by the 
river,” where the mangrove now grows, and the bonefish in a little 
creek, where the bonefish breed. 


The frog and the peewit are less specialized cults, but have their 
associated myths also. Iyebana, the peewit, plays the part of ‘ the 
injured husband.” According to tradition, Iyebana, in his incarnated 
form as the peewit, now sits aloft in trees whence he can see far over 
the countryside, and warns husbands when their wives are meeting 


19U. H. McConnel, Myths of the Wikmunkan and Wiknatara Tribes, Occamsa, 
Vol. VI, No. 1, pp. 67-68, 72-76. 
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lovers and being unfaithful to them. The peewit is said to be a 
kind of “ bush-policeman.”’ 

Nei’anya, the fly-pulwaiya, is associated with a myth, the chief 
motive of which is fecundity. The auwa of the fly is avoided for 
fear of creating a plague of flies, which, however, may be produced 
by an “ increase ritual’’ for the persecution of intruding strangers, 
unbelievers or enemies. 

The wantya-koman or young-girl pulwatya, and moiya, the bull- 
roarer,!® which is symbolic of her matured womanhood, has a special 
social significance in relation to the initiation or the coming-of-age 
ceremony (U.tyanam) of the young men, at which the motya is swung 
by the young men for the first time. According to myth, the motya 
(bullroarer) is “found” by a wantya-koman, a matured girl, who 
“hides ” it in a bioodwood tree “ for men to swing.” A rock stands 
up near this spot, which embodies the spirit of the wantya-koman 
who first found and swung the mozya. 


Any one of these pulwarya, though clan-controlled, is to 
be regarded as extra-clan or belonging to the tribe as a whole, in the 
sense that the whole tribe or group of tribes benefit from the 
disturbance of the auwa. In the case of the fly pulwatya the tribes 
suffer for such disturbance. But the “ bullroarer’’-cult, though 
a Clan cult, has a special tribal significance in association with the 
initiation ceremony, for in this ceremony the bullroarer fulfils a 
social function of the utmost importance. The “ swinging of the 
motya ’’ at this ceremony is the social recognition of the achievement 
of manhood by the young men initiates, u.tyana, in relation to 
wantya-kaman or girls-who-have-reached-maturity, whose symbol 
is the motya. 

The cult of Wolkoljlan, the bonefish, may be regarded as a typical 
totemic hero-cult. Members of the clan take their name from the 
bonefish (as also from the mangrove and peewit) ; an “ increase ”’ 
ceremony is performed at the “ story-place ”’ or totemic-centre auwa 
at which Wolkollan ‘‘ went down” (tu.tya) after ‘“‘ looking for a 
place to settle.” The wanderings of Wolkollan were confined to the 
river-reaches, where the bonefish are speared, and the tongue of 


18 Op. cit. pp. 68-69, 76-83. 
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land which this clan now occupies. The place of ‘‘ going-down ’’ is, 
appropriately, the little creek in which the bonefish breed and whence 
they are “ chased-out ”’ (kantatyan) into the river, at the increase 
ceremony, to be speared for meat. The bonefish-spearing activities 
are presided over by the members of the bonefish clan, who invite 
other clans to come and participate in the fishing activities when the 
fish are plentiful. 

I witnessed a special performance of the ritual of Wolkollan, 
the bonefish pulwatya, at the close of the initiation period, during 
which a youth of the bonefish clan had been initiated. The ritual 
used to be performed at the initiation ceremony itself, particularly 
when members of the clan were being initiated, but a certain reticence 
about the performance of these cults now exists owing to the mixing 
of tribes at the mission station where the ceremony was held. The 
man in charge of the bonefish cult said he had not shown it at previous 
initiation ceremonies because he had been afraid of its being copied 
and staged in public, as many such cults are staged nowadays, and 
so it would become “ profane.” 

In this ritual, the bonefish-pulwazya, riddled with spears as 
bonefish, yet human in form, “ comes out of a bloodwood tree ”’ and 
is revealed to the initiates, and to those who have been invited 
to “ take part.” In this appearance of the bonefish-god, his presence 
is assured to the initiate, and his beneficence in providing bonefish 
meat is symbolized by the raising of a wooden phallus. 

The leading parts were taken by the chief men of the bonefish 
clan. Men of other clans were called upon “to help”’ and these 
invoked the bonefish pulwaiya by a weird call. When the god 
“came out,” they chanted and kept rhythm, which caused the phallus 
to rise. The ritual was referred to as “ big thing,” because of its 
secrecy, and its importance to the clan and tribe. I was introduced 
to a number of such “ big things,’”’ each portraying the activities of 
pulwaiya and their sacramental relationship to the clans and tribes 
they represented. 

As far as I could gather a “ big thing ”’ is performed either during 
initiation or in seclusion afterwards. By means of these “‘ appear- 
ances” initiates are introduced to the inner religious life of their 
clans and those of the tribe. There were grades of secrecy in these 
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cults which were only gradually revealed to initiates, the more secret 
aspects being reserved for a riper stage of maturity. For example, 
in the bullroarer-cult,1 which is composed of a series of bullroarer 
totems belonging to two clans of different tribes, the motya and 
pakapaka or young-girl-at-puberty bullroarers, were given to initiates 
(u.tyana) at the U.tyanam or first initiation ceremony, whilst the 
motpaka or husband-and-wife bullroarers were reserved till after the 
Wintyanam or second initiation ceremony, and after marriage had 
taken place. It was stated by a Kandyu man that participation in 
certain cults in his tribe was reserved for men of grey-hair, and that 
at the age of sixty or more years of age, he had not yet been admitted 
to the secret inner circle of the totemic hierarchy. On the other 
hand the more general aspects of myth and drama are shared by the 
whole camp, the former being told as “ stories,’’ and the latter being 
“ played ”’ as dramas or rhythmic dramatic performances. In these 
the women “ take part ”’ by moving their bodies rhythmically on the 
edge of the main group, and by holding breasts, shoulders or necks in 
symbolic attitudes, which signify their relationship to initiates, as 
mothers, father’s sisters, or sisters, and so identify themselves 
first and foremost with the cults of their own clan. 


It is the control of the pulwaiya-cult that is clan-owned. Danger 
to non-members of the clan consists in approach without permission 
to the sacred “‘ story-places or auwa. The function of the pulwatya- 
cult, however, is extra-clan and the pulwatya confers benefits upon 
all members of the tribe or group of tribes. Thus the pulwatya is 
in this sense a tribal hero. The more socially important is the social 
function fulfilled by a pulwatya, the more tribally owned is its cult 
and the greater is the sanctity of its auwa. 


When I presented a paper on the bonefish and bullroarer cults!® 
at the meeting of the Australian and New Zealand Association for 
the Advancement of Science in 1935, Mr. T. G. H. Strehlow, whose 
scientific investigations have been carried out amongst the Arunta 
in Central Australia, commented upon the close resemblance between 
myth and ritual as found by him in Central Australia and as described 


14 Ibid. pp. 68-71, 76-92. 
18U. H. McConnel, Wikmunkan Myths, Oceania, Vol. VI, No. 1. 
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by me in the Peninsula. My investigations in Cape York Peninsula 
confirm the prediction made by the late Dr. W. E. Roth that “ subse- 
quent enquiry may show that the various dances representing antics 
of the different animals or growth of certain plants, which, as it will 
be seen, are intimately associated with the initiation ceremonies, 
bear relationship to the totemic performances described by Messrs. 
Spencer and Gillen in Central Australia.’ For many of the myths 
and their associated ritual dealing with the transformation of pulwatya 
into totemic form are imitative of the antics of different animals and 
the growth of certain plants. And general aspects of the associated 
dramas are performed in the main camp whilst the more secret parts 
are performed in seclusion. So that I cannot endorse Dr. Thomson’s 
denial of the validity of this statement of the late Dr. W. E. Roth. 
The fact that Dr. Roth confused food taboos related to sex, age, 
phase of life, initiation, etc., with those believed to have been imposed 
upon totemites in relation to their totems, was an excusable error 
at this early stage of investigation and does not detract from his 
far-sighted theory referred to above regarding the nature of the 
totemic-complex itself. 


The totemic-culture of the relatively undisturbed and dominant 
Wikmunkan tribe, which is akin to that of the neighbouring eastern 
and western tribes, may be regarded as a “ norm ”’ for a very large 
area in the Peninsula—extending right across the Peninsula and for 
100 to 200 miles up and down it. The totemic-stones at the rock-cod 
auwa‘’ in Kandyu territory, near Coen, are comparable to the totemic 
antbeds at certain of the Wikmunkan auwa, e.g. cuss cuss opossum, 
bream and “ sweetheart ’’ auwa,}® and the rock that stands up at 
the young-girl awwa on the lower Archer.!® From all accounts 
the “story-places’’ and “ story-stones”’ of the eastern coastal 
Koko ya’o and Yankonyu tribes, described by Dr. Thomson,” are 


16 W. E. Roth, North Queensland Ethnography, Bulletin No. 12, p. 168. 

17U. H. McConnel, Totemic Stones in Cape York Peninsula, Oceania, Vol. II, 
No. 3, pp. 292-3. 

18U. H. McConnel, The Wikmunkan Tribe. Part II. Totemism, Oceania, 
Vol. I, No. 2, pp. 181-205. 

19U. H. McConnel, Wikmunkan Myths, Oceansa, Vol. VI, No. 1, p. 80. 


20D. F. Thomson, The Hero Cult, Initiation and Totemism on Cape York 
Peninsula, J.R.A.J., Vol. LXIII, pp. 499-505. 
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of a similar type. The totemic culture of these tribes is referred to 
by him as being typically Australian. 

After making an intensive study of the Wikmunkan “ norm ” in 
1934 I was able to contrast the situation with that of the coastal 
tribes north of the Archer River, to which I have referred earlier 
as possessing phonetic, linguistic and kinship systems distinct from 
that of the Wik tribes. In contrast, the totemic culture of these 
northecn tribes seems to be similar to that of the Wikmunkan, 
though one may detect a somewhat different mood. The heroes of 
the northern tribes seem to “‘ wander’ rather more restlessly, and to 
be more humanly active than the Wikmunkan heroes, as they walk 
about “‘ looking for a place to settle.” The Wikmunkan pulwatya 
seem to “ wander ”’ over more restricted areas, and to “ go down”’ 
(éé.tya) rather more unexpectedly and suddenly into their respective 


” 


“ story-places,” auwa. 


A new motive occurs in the myths of the northern tribes, in 
that when their hour is come and they are about to leave the 
world they “share out their grounds” before they disperse, and 
then proceed “ to look for a place to settle.”” Nevertheless, they do 
eventually settle in appropriate areas, choosing a spot suitable to 
the natural characteristics and habitat of the totemic objects into 
which they emerge. Like the Wikmunkan heroes (pulwatya) they 
also are ancestors (u/ai or fathers’ fathers) of the clans which occupy 
the territory on which the respective “ story-places ’’ are now found. 


My impression is that the coastal people, and the animals also 
perhaps, are less established in the narrower northern end of the 
Peninsula and so wander rather more restlessly than do the inland 
Wikmunkan, who occupy a very good locality and seem to be more 
deeply rooted to the soil. 


Myths of totemic heroes are a curious blending of human and 
natural characteristics and reflect not only the human and social 
interests and activities of the people to whom they belong, but also 
the characteristics of the objects into which they are transformed. 
One may discern, also, in the myth, an underlying implication of the 
social function which the totem serves in social life. 
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The wanderings of totemic heroes usually reflect the walkabouts 
of men of to-day as they go on their hunting expeditions.4 The 
restless wanderings of men are reflected in mythology as are also 
the characteristics and movements of animals representing the 
various totems, such as seagulls and pigeons, which migrate. 


A Leiniyiti myth is an example of this restless type. For 
example, the native-companion, opossum, mudshell, white-crested 
pigeon and crayfish ulat (totemic ancestors) were, according to this 
myth, making an initiation dance. The native-companion seems 
to have been “ the boss’”’ of the situation, possibly on account of 
his “ dancing ”’ gifts. When the dance was over they “ shared out 
their lands’ and then began to scatter to their respective homes, 
which were allocated to them. The native-companion told the 
mudshell to go up Norman Creek and the crayfish to follow down 
Windawinda Creek, whilst the opossum was to go up ’Possum 
Creek. The native-companion chose a place near the sea 
and “‘ made a nest”’ there; and the “eggs” (stones) are to be 
seen to this day. As the opossum, crayfish and mudshell ‘‘ wandered 
looking for a place to settle’ they all bumped into each other on 
the fringes of their respective grounds. Upon the opossum’s 
remonstrating that it was fis ground, the crayfish and mudshell 
politely retreated back down their respective creeks, leaving the 
“inside’’ country to the opossum. The crayfish made his home 
in an appropriate spot on the Embley River near the mouth of a 
creek. As the mudshell retreated towards the sea, he found all the 
crested-pigeons camping near the sand beach, cooking and eating 
“red fruit.”” The jackass came up to the camp, had a look, and then 
went and reported to his friends, who were the enemies of the pigeons. 
All of a sudden the camp was surrounded and raided. The pigeons 
picked up their children and fled towards the sea, leaving behind 
them clubs, spears, dilly bags and fire-sticks. There they all “ went 
down into the sea”’ and the mudshell ‘‘ went down ”’ in the creek. 
These are now the totemic ancestors (uaz) of the clans which occupy 
these sand beach grounds. 


1 This feature has been noted also by T. G. H. Strehlow, A. P. Elkin and others 
in Central Australian mythology. (Cf. Oceania, Vol. IV, pp. 198-99). 
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Similarly, in another myth, the swamp turtle, ducks, iguana 
and Torres Straits pigeons ‘‘ shared out their grounds.’’ The duck 
“put stones”’ and ‘“‘ made a nest,” saying: “ I’ll go down here.” 
But the Torres Straits pigeon said: ‘‘ I’ll go further north and stay 
there |” so he “‘ went down into the sea.’’ The disappearance of the 
pigeons ‘‘ down into the sea ’’ northwards is interesting in view of the 
migration of the pigeon northwards each year. 


Another interesting Lefni’yiti myth records a tiff between the 
yam and the bailer shell, who were man and wife. The latter went 
off in a huff into the sea to live and the former stayed sulkily up in 
the scrub, as bailer-shells and yams respectively do, of course. 


In a Ndra’ayit myth (appended), the hero, Mbu., the ghost, 
was going for a “‘ walkabout’”’ on the sand beach with his wife, 
as men do nowadays. They paddled their canoe up a creek, then 
went back down the creek and followed up the main river, fishing 
as they went. When they met Mbu.’s brother Tyi.t, the fish hawk, 
they went back to the sand beach to hunt sea-turtle. Mbu. suspects 
Tyi.t of hawk-like greed in devouring the turtle he had been commis- 
sioned to carry back to the camp. Consequently they quarrelled 
and Mbu. was mortally injured in the fight. After “ sharing out 
their lands,’’ Mbu. bids a last farewell to the land of his waz (father’s 
fathers) and gives parting instructions to his brother as to the disposal 
of his body and the “ big dance ”’ that is to be held in his honour 
around his corpse. Accordingly, the body of Mbu., whose incarnation 
is the ghost, was prepared in the manner now used all over this area, 
by disembowelling, drying, wrapping in tea-tree bark and placing 
on forked sticks. In this way Mbu. aptly assumes the réle in 
mythology of patron of ghosts and of rites for disposal of the dead 
and of the Ndra’a’yit mourning song and dance. The fact that these 
methods of disposal of the dead, which seem to have more cultural 
affinity with the customs of the neighbouring Papuans*? than with 


22.R. Hamlyn-Harris, Papuan Mummification, Memoirs of the Queensland 
Museum, Vol. I (1912), pp. 1-6. Mummification (Queensland), of. cit., p. 7. 

G. Elliot-Smith, On the Significance of the Geographical Distribution of the 
Practice of Mummification, Mem. and Proc. Manchester Lit. and Phil. Soc., Vol. 59 
(1915), Part II, 21-29. W. E. Roth, Burial Ceremonies and the Disposal of the 
Dead. North Queensland Ethn., ix (1907), Records Aust. Museum, Vol. VI, p. 365. 
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the Continent of Australia, are attributed to Mbu. the ghost, does 
not dispose of the fact that Mbu. is a totemic hero of the mainland 
pattern. Given that these customs exist on the mainland of 
Australia, they must be accounted for in mythology, as are all other 
social customs, ideas and beliefs, by attributing them to some 
culture-hero. The incarnation of Mbu. as ‘‘a ghost” and his 
association with rites for the disposal of the dead is a natural conse- 
quence of the belief that the spirits of the dead assume the form of 
ghosts. The ghost is a ”on-human or supernatural object, which 
has to be accounted for, like all other non-human objects of social 
significance, in terms of a mythical pre-existence as a human being. 
Hence mythology must provide a record of the pre-existence of a 
hero who became incarnated in the form of a ghost. And since 
ghosts are associated with the dead, this hero would naturally be 
accredited with the inauguration of funeral rites. 


Two mythical heroes of the Wiknatara tribe, coastal neighbours 
of the Wikmunkan, were accredited with such extensive wanderings 
from the direction of the north that I was at first inclined to suspect 
them of being migratory heroes, particularly as a material incarnation 
was not immediately revealed. Mythology descrités these two 
heroes as older and younger brothers who came travelling from afar 
out of the north-east (direction signified by gesture) and as wandering 
on southwards down the Gulf coast, inventing spears with stingray 
barbs, and spearing stingray as they followed along the sand beach, 
creating also as they went the tidal rivers and the sea. Clearing 
all the scrub-land that is said to have stood where the Gulf now is 
with a boomerang, they journeyed out over the Gulf taking the 
tides with them and “ went down ”’ in the west. 


This myth had so many points in common with a moon myth of 
the Koko-yalunyu tribe on the Bloomfield River** on the east coast, 
which describes the throwing of the boomerang (new moon) out over 
the sea, the moon’s first creation of woman, and his institution of 
marriage, etc., that I was forced to abandon my suspicion that these 
Wikniatara heroes were migratory, and to identify them as “ the 


*3U. H. McConnel, A Moon Legend from the Bloomfield River, N.Q., Oceansa, 
Vol. II, No. I, pp. 9-25. 
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moon ”’ and “ the morning-star,”’ the journey of which bodies across 
the sky from the direction of the N.E. in the dry winter season, when 
the coastal people are camping and fish along the sand beach, is 
reflected in the wanderings of these heroes. The voyage out over 
the Gulf reflects the setting of the moon and morning-star in the 
west, the ‘‘ road” they took is the silver track of the moon in the 
Gulf water, and the tides follow these heroes as they do the move- 
ments of the moon. The dance, A.pledya, which is said to have 
been invented by these heroes, is now associated with a sand beach 
clan. The movements of the dance depict the gradual development 
of an intimate relationship between the two brothers. The elder 
one gradually assumes a masculine réle, making clubs and spears, 
and generally dominating the younger, who in his turn gradually 
assumes the réle of the woman, gathering wood, laying the camp- 
fire, and cooking the fish in antbed oven, etc. The elder finally 
makes a woman of the younger and marriage is instituted. The song 
reflects this relationship : 


“T go up into the scrub a club to make 
Whilst you cook the fish in the fire 
Singing meanwhile. 
Then when the moon comes 
We will sing and play together in the moonlight.” 
The identification of the moon as clan-hero is seen in the 
possession of the Y9’iyka (sand beach) clan of the A.pledya dance and 
song as also in the departure of these heroes from the mouth of the 
Yo’iyka River out into the west when they went out into the west. > 
Myth and song are appended. 


The ‘‘ wandering ”’ of the sand beach moon-hero is in interesting 
contrast to the “ stationary ”’ moon-hero of the inland Wikmunkan, 
who, according to tradition, dwells at the bottom of a deep water- 
hole, in which the reflection of the moon appears. The moon hero 
also is a clever fisherman. But he does not use a spear with stingray 
barbs, he “‘ poisons ”’ the water, as is the custom in this locality, and 
so makes men jealous of his ability thereby to catch so many fish. 
The association between moon and fish is no doubt related to the 
liveliness of fish on moonlight nights. 
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The moon hero’s réle as a fisherman and a controller of tides 
may be compared with that of the bonefish as the parton of bone- 
fishing activities and that of Mbu., the ghost, as patron of rites for 
the disposal of the dead. 


Each culture-hero in his own way and according to the nature 
of his material incarnation is regarded as a benefactor of mankind 
and has a place accordingly in the mythological pattern. Each 
presides over the ritual he is believed to have instituted, and which 
plays its part in the social life of to-day. 


TEXTS AND TRANSLATIONS?4 


I. M.BU, THE GHOST, AND HIS YOUNGER BROTHER, TYI.T, THE FISH-HAWK 
(1st Version)** 


*m.bu. lap lémity ° m.a'. ndram . 2.gdy kamin lap . kamin 
mbé.vray mbéi .1.rdn awd.l mbé.ray . nydigo lap. mbe.ray yatydnyan . 
mbe.r yaiydnyan . ini. yg2.rp aynd.m . i.ran wé.g ndra. . ndrd’.a ling 
t.thés . int kamin kom ling ndra.’a . yamp mbe.ray pos . “ yo. 
tyi. . nya. tyi.. nyakun athin.”’ mbét. kun ling ygat! . . . 
ayiu ndruliy lit!” ’m.a.' tyin : “nya. pingaty! kdémai bréy 
lé.t ayiu yd. kundyin! alimp wél pdt mint! alimb kay tai! 
inin ndrd.’an tyi.t ling luk itin nat bray!” ’m.bu.' tyin : “ ndrd.’a 
lu. kunin!” ’m.bu.‘ tyin “ leyk kun lit!” awdray gu. tydy . nyalap 
dndyin tren “ ko.kanum ’m.biu.‘ tyin lu. tyi.t . limruy iniy!” 

lu. tyin: “ nydn drin tyal trén ?” arin pin lap .’ m.bu.' 
ardy ariyan tyi.t . md.’an dtyoy kun ariyan . “ kundrdi!” 
6.ben lap . ndink a’in . mwdy iydl igot ndriy . ygd.n tduwa . koy tana . 
mba’ atiyan l9.’1yeg koy pa.’dtiyan pel andydyan . “ tiwiwa ndri. 
ht!” “ yau!” kits lay lét! mbéi yga.n viya.ra ama’ dtinas 
hun . 49.1m a.od.y kun iydi . adyam poi um ni’ at!” m.bu.’ 
tontyig tyin: “‘ mbéi kun kanydi!” Ndomdyit puwein lap. 


*4 The phonetic symbols are those used in the article on Myths of the Wikmunkan. 
Vide list in Oceania, Vol. VI, No. 1, p. 72, with the addition of ’ and € to denote 
the back 7 and g; the latter is soft. 


By Jimmy Long (Ndra’agit tribe). 
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Tyit tyin: 

“nin tthéi lin kun lit! 
iniy ling lit ling ini. 
kolink kun li.t 
iniy ling ygo.r ling ygo.ret 
ndray lin lit!” 

"M.bu.' tyin: 

“ndron yganinés. 
inyt t.lamda.’aty 
inyi.tam 
atvauwum mdyan ndrat. 
atvauwum mayan ndras 

apd.’ ! apo.‘ ! 
pu.tyay tydyand. 
tyimbak awi.layé. 
dui.kun puweér 
ty tauweét. 
mat pu.dayi niy 
iniy du. kun puweét. 
! apd.‘ ! 
ygnt li.t iniy 
iniy kam roy 
mi’pan du. li.t. 
yga.né ! 
ya.réi mbray 
dé. wil.in 
yga. lit! 


Literal Translation. 
’M.BU.‘, THE GHOSTS, HUSBAND AND WIFE 


The ghosts were once man and wife . they camped on the sandbeach . they 
camped one night . then went up from the sandbeach . they followed up the creek 
in a skinbark canoe . they speared fish . paddled on up the creek . pulled on-and-on 
up . “It’s no good here! We'll turn back again! Here’s the big river now! We'll 
pull along this one! Let’s camp here!” They threw their paddles in the grass . 
“ Let’s dig for well water! ’’ They made a fire . cooked their fish . “ It’s cooked now . 
now let’s eat it!”’. . . “ full now! It’s your turn to go and pick up yams!” “It’s 
sundown ! I can’t go now! ” “‘ Give me my spear and club! I want to put my spear 
in order! It’s no good and I must put a good barb in it! My young brother Tyi.t 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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the fishhawk may be here tomorrow . we must wait for him! then we'll shift camp |” 
said M.bu.‘ “ Here he is now!” said ’Mbu.‘ “ Let us shift camp!” 

sings to Tyi.t: 

“You come with me 
We'll go together now 
We'll go together 
We'll camp there ! 
We'll shift from here 
We'll shift to another camp! 
I'll take my wife 
My wife comes too!” 

They went windward . they speared big turtle. ‘‘Go ahead with it to the 
camp!” ’M.bu.‘ said to Tyi.t . ‘ Take it straight there!’ [This motive also occurs 
in the song.} °’M.bu.‘ said: ‘‘ What have you done with that turtle?” They fight 
over the turtle . ’M.bu.‘ hit his brother on the head . the younger brother hit his older 
brother back . “ Let’s make friends again!” [’Mbu.‘ was dying.]} 

The ghost’s song before he died : 

“Let us share out our grounds! 
Here let us hold a dance! 
This country of my father’s fathers 
I leave forever now ! 
I leave my home forever now ! 
Goodbye! Goodbye ! 


But I’ll come back 

Among the bushes ! 

I'll come back 

To have a last look round! 

Then I’ll go down forever. 

Here I’ll come back awhile among the bushes ! 
Goodbye! Goodbye!” 

’M.bu.‘ (the ghost) was dead. They covered him with bark . cut open his side 
and took out the intestines and liver . tied the body to a long stick, put it across 
forked sticks, and dried it (over a fire) . “‘ Now cut bark!” “ All right!” ‘‘ We'll 
be going on soon! we'll roll up the body (in bark) and tie it round with bush string ! 
Now lift it and carry it . You carry it straight to his mother and father ! ”’ 

Tyi.t, the younger brother, said: ‘‘ Let’s bury our brother ’M.bu.‘ . Let us make 
a big dance for him!” 

As the mourners danced around the corpse they sang : 

“We are hitting our clubs together ! 
Go straight home 
Go round no other way ! 
Come back here no more! ’’6 


26 The phonetic transcription of this song and these legends in the Ndra’ayit 
language does not pretend to be anything more than a rough reproduction of the 
sound values ; and the interpretation is only relatively correct. The records have 
been published in order to show the difference in sound values and structure between 
this language and the Wikmunkan language. Phonographic records of legend and 
song are obtainable on request to Miss U. H. McConnel, c/o Professor A. P. Elkin, 
Department of Anthropology, Sydney University, Sydney, N.S.W., Australia. 
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At Ndomdyit they both “ went down ” ’M.bu.‘ the ghost and Tyi.t, his younger 
brother.?? 


2. MYTH OF ’M.BU.‘, THE GHOST, AND HIS YOUNGER BROTHER, TYI.T, THE FISH-HAWK 
(2nd Version)*® 


*ma.lanty 'm.bu.' ’m.a.' ndram lénity lap ko.kaman . lémity lap 
inyolig ygotal . bray u.lig amin . nydu tuwindal tuwilt . “ leyk kun 
lt!” nyauwétyal lindyin . kolink mbé.ray pé ’iniy!” im i.paygat 
mbot mbe.ray lit . ‘ini. mbot ndra’an u.lamai . lu. tyin : “lay inam 
mbot u.lamai!’’ manin makunin moni kinkun . t.laman u%.laman 
t.laman etc. t.laman kun let kunka laygdtin . ini. ndra.’an 
u.lamai!” mbot kun ndraépit . “ ygo.rolit iniy ygdmon”’ . ’m.bu.' 
li tyin . ’m.bu.‘ tyi.t namtom tyin: “ diyon ndrdi ’anman 
ayan lap ygoyta poi!” y2.’9déiman . ’m.bu.' mad.’an tyin: “ ndrin 
ndvaninat”’ ’m.bu.‘ li. tyin : “ aiyoy awdra . tyi.’t ogal . 
ndyayan 2.gd.na . mbal nddyan . “ diysy kunkun pwd.ty ndra’ay 
ura.walam!” le.tyalo awéralin ndrdm lap léi.’ity ini. u.li.g 
diya link ygoi!”’ ygan . “ ini. lig ndron ?” ini. oléi ndrd’aman . 
im. E.’dndanya liy ndra’aman ka.man lap . bray amin im. ndydyan . 
koliyk téiyi ndra’a . ndra’aman uyi.tit!”’ yaue! inan dyé.!” 


Literal Translation. 
’M.BU.‘, THE GHOST, AND HIS YOUNGER BROTHER, TYI.T, THE FISH-HAWK 


Once the ghost a man was . together the ghosts, man and wife those two were 
once . these two went and camped by the saltwater . next morning they got up and 
shifted camp . for fish in the skinbark canoe they two pulled . ‘“let us go, youandI!” 
a big fish speared . ‘‘ now let us go up the creek there’ . they camped . up the creek 
they went . “ let us camp here for the big dance!” “‘ call all the people up here for 
the dance ‘ u.lamai’!’’ many people came up ; they dance, dance, dance etc. “‘ we’ve 
danced enough now, let us go!’ “‘ let us share out our grounds!” ’M.bu.‘ the ghost 
said: ‘‘ you all go and find a good place to settle!” "M.bu.‘ to Tyi.‘t his younger 
brother the fishhawk said: ‘‘ you go and dig wellwater over there! I'll stop here ! 
you go and make wellwater over there for me!” he was only pretending . ’M.bu.‘ 
the elder brother said: ‘‘ you stop here!” ’M.bu.‘, the ghost, said: “ I’ll go and 
camp elsewhere!” Tyi.‘t, the younger brother, stood a lot of stones up on a high 
bank . he made a nest there . “ I’ll go down here and make my auwa!’’ he went 
eastwards on up the creek . the two went he and his wife . they camped . they put in 
antbed their food . ‘‘ let us eat now!”’. . . “‘ where shall we camp ? ” “ let us camp 
here’ . there at E’andandya the two slept . next morning they made a good place . 


27 The description of Tyi.t’s passing is in the second version. 
28 By “ Jimmy Long” and “ Goodman’”’ (Ndra’ayit tribe). 
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they stood-up the sticks of a white fruit tree . ‘‘ Here we'll put a tree!” ‘‘ Yes! this 
is a good place here!” 


3. THE MYTH OF THE MOON AND THE MORNING STAR®® 

pama bul u.tyan tyi.p iyabula (1) winvan ponta ma.’awinyama 
wantya ké’ana (2) pal kuyka iyabula (3) i.bula (4) i.bula (5) iva nuya 
patabula (6) wina niya ki.tyema patabula (7) téityampa patabula (8) 
yulam patabula (9) kintya’onka yu.’ onka patabula (10) d.kapantanaka 
patabula (11) kintyawaiyanaka yu.takama patabula téttyampa (12) 
tampa w2.kabula (13) kéin.ka wa.’awa kei’ana (14) t.bula wa.’awa 
yimp.ula (15) kéka wolka tyimpa winya kuntyiga (16) kéka katya 
yimpryimpa bilandam (17) kéhka kakdta papata téityampa (18) winya 
kuintya mina md.ti.tya biyana muléta (19) kéka wunp.ula (20) dmpamba 
mamawu.bila papatabula (21) kéka maiyabula (22) téityampa patabula 
mina dyinta (23) kéka winp.ula (24) dmpamba maémawi.bula teityampa 
patabula (25) 4.ka wunp.ula (26) kéka tandatabula (27) kein.ka pama 
ka.’a kéka walka tyimpin pama kd.’a mo.ti.tya kinkiyin min mantyin 
kd.’a minkiyin (28) winya tauwa: “ nyinta min kiynkana! yatya 
tettydmpa pataya!” (29) ponta tu.m madtya kiyka (30) mina waykanya 
ti.itha winpa kityaya (31) min pi.’ana ti.ma kinka mda.’wa.'a to.na 
té’a (32) kityaka mo.’a nilniyanda koiya 2kandya ikdta (33) maiya 
wunpa (34) mata tet’a (35) kantya kaiya miu.tama té’abula (36) kémp 
maiya (37) y?.ta kityaya wunpa (38) maka (39) wunpa , t2.na maka, 
winpa (40) min waykanya min y?.tana péka wunpa (41) kitya pi.pa 
(42) kdta (43) ko.rkaya yaka péntyapéntya (44) teityampa patabula 
ma.’ata pi.pi.kabula (45) ponta kuntyiya mina émpa ko.rkama (46) 
kitya té’abula (47) winpa (48) winya kuntya tduwa: “ pal kala!” 
(49) pt.pa. ‘‘ nuykara ina ya.tankara ina!’ miuykabula (50) tyi.pa 
tyabula (51) a4.ka winp.ula (52) kéka tandtabula (53) tt.maka m9.’abula 
(54) tampa u.katabiula (55) tet’abula tu.ma (56) kiynkabula (57) winya 
kintya tauwa: “ ninka um kuyka kinkana! ya.ta um tyi.pa 
kinkana!”’ (58) kanyiya winbula patabula teityampa (59) 
ma. dta pi.kabula (60) wéntabula (61) yaykaya tei’ abula (62) papatabula 

2® This legend was told by a Wiknatara man, Araman, and translated in the 
course of telling into the Wikmunkan language by my interpreter Bambeigan. The 
song, A.pledya, is in the Wiknatara language. The translation of the legend does not 


cover a complete analysis of the linguistic structure. It may however be of use 
to those who wish to carry the investigation further. 
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(63) a4.kampanta ynu.ta ’2nka papatabula (64) kap.a u.ka bilanda (65) 
tunpa mdta (66) kon.kan tduwa (67) “‘ d.ka kan pantana!’’ (68) 
weipa kei’ana winabula ya.’a’ patabula d.kapapatyama (69) 
kintya pénta (70) ya.’ayula (71) kéka maiyabula “ kan iydla!”’ (72) 
mina dyindyintabula tyi.pa iyabula (73) tampdkama i.bula (74) mina 
puyabula (75) éripa kadlabula kélbuya (76) winya taiwa: yoin.ka 
ina nyinala iya!”’ (77) na.ka pandama té’ana ydlanda!’”’ (78) iya 
(79) wél.a wut thandya wa.kiya té’a ponta kuntyiya yula uwiyina (80) 
tu.ma kinka (81) mina kéin.ka moti.tya kiynka wa.nka ta.na téi’a (82) 
ko.dva muykabula (83) min kd.’anda muykabula. min tuykana, mn 
pi.'a muykabula (84) min weityana winp.ula kityaya (85) mina 
m).ti.tya korkaya ydka wa.nka to.na téi’a (86) émpa (87) kitya té’a 
(88) pi.pa (89) wunya kuntya niya dmpama: “ ninka ina! yd.ta 
ina!” (90) ivyabula yoinkama i.tama péntabula (gt) kuiwa u.kabula 
tampaka (92) papatabula (93) tu.m maiyabula (94) tu.ma kiyka (95) 
ynanta (96) kiyka (97) mamawu.bila papdatabula (98) wunabula (99) 
teityampa patabula (100) dmpamba mdmawu.bila (101) ydykana 
kéi’ ana tei’abula (102) d.ka patabula (103) patabula d.ka yu.ta’ Inka 
dmpamba mdmamawu.bila (104) kaép.a t.ka (105) d.kapdntana 
ampay bula i’t.bula (106) téityampa papatabula (107) yo 1yka wampabula 
(108) wd.’awa yimp.ula pantabula (109) 


kéin.ka kuiwa i.ta tatana (110) kéin.ka tampa pinta manya wina 
(x11) d.ka u.litan d.ka pi.tyaka kei’ana (112) wintya kuwa téi’abula 
(113) u’umpa (114) wéndanaya u’umpa yuka kekéka (115) palam 
épan.ga wintya (116) maiyabula wintya téi’abula (117) i.tan umpa 
yuka kéka (118) palam épan.ga wintya (119) égkana d.na iyimpa 
mi’abula (120) koitanya u.kabula (121) na.ka koiyuya 
bilanda (122) d.ka nintana tyimpabula (Teiwana) (123) koiyam 
miatabula kauwa d.ka dintam.a (124) nd.ka ta.’a bilanda (125) teityampa 
papatabula admpamba mamdmawu.bula (126) ‘‘ nyin.dla! ” (127) 
“ nala!”’ (128) mamawibula dmpamba teityampa papatabula (129) 
wantabula (130) yadla!”’ (131) dmpamba mémawt.bula teityampa 
papatabula (132) nyin.anaya winabula (133) papdtabula admpamba 
mimawu.bula winandy (134) kdpa u.ka bulanda mamdémaniya (135) 
tunpa pi.’an pénta (136) d.kapantanaka mamadmawubiulay téityampa 
papatabula (137) kon.kan tduwa (138) d.kapdntanaya kintya puya 
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pénti (139) nyin.abula (140) té.ma yanta kiykabula (141) dmpaybula 
yala!”’ (142) kuwa iyabula (143) ndé.ka koiya’u.ka bilanda (144) 


pu.ttham wintya teité’abula i.ta yukan kéka (145) d.kwoiyan 
ump.ula tyimp.ula bilanddkama (146) kd.’a kiwa uimpabula (147) 
na.ka méykana wa.ka bilaya kuwa (148) pi.pantyay u.kabula kiwa 
(149) 4.k éykana iyimp.ula (150) é’a tyabula wémpabula (151) 4.k 
yoinka min.a uwabula (152) pantabula (153) 4.ka nampa ina winp.ula 
untyapdlaya (154) nyin.abula (155) kintyawatyaya (156) pdtabula 
(157) wunya kuntya m9.kambiyan “ weipwundla!” (158) ponta 
weipwuna (159) winya kuntya nyin . nyin.a “ weipa kan wuni! kan 
umpaya!’’ (160) kan ti.tya titintya: “ yaiya wantya ké’ana! ina 
umpaya! wantya tyimpayara!” (161) kuntya uimpa (162) unta 
tmpana ’tlak! (163) pu.’a aydyama tkdta (164) pi.pa makanda pa.p 
tyumpa (165) ponta weip yuldkama wina kd.’a pu.tyeiyana (166) 
meiweipwinabula (167) ad.kapdnta builanda (168) wuinya dmpaybuya 
ya.’atama (169) ponta putyérya (170) dmpaya (171) nyin.nyin.a (172) 
tatana: ‘‘at! yaiya kintya yd.’ayula! pu.’a pi.pi.ina! yaiya 
wantya yula!’’ (173) pa.pa tata : ““wantya wa.’aya yimpinya ? yaiya 
nyinkena pantana pama viyina!” (174) winya taiwa! “ nyinta 
wantya yd.ta kana!” (175) winya kuntyiya ponta kuntyandara 
kéka maiya nuydndaydla (176) ma.’a k9.’alima winabula (177) pama 
tu.ma katyan takatadka wantya ti.manda (178) wantya nilanda wa.yka 
ya.tan tkdta (179) koiya inta wa.yka iyumpan kata (180) i.wan 
mamdtiya (181) wa.yka tatantya (182) wa.yka pi.’ana inta wantya 
tu.ma (183) mat wotiyaka pékatantya wa.kaya (184) kan t.bula (185) 
kuwa t.kabula winpa dyama (186) pama kukuwa wintya teitér’a 
t.ta umpuimpa (187) 4.kwoiyan yimpryimpabilaya (188) 4.ka winp.ula 
(189) wantya tu.ma mdiya (190) kiyka (191) pamti.waka tu.ma kiyka 
(192) wéntyatu.maya tu.manay kiyka (193) winabula (194) winabula 
(195) pdama papdta (196) wantya pamiya papatabula téityampa 
(197) 4.kapanta pama kéka mdiya (198) wantya wa.yka matya (199) 
kadtyan ti.ttha (200) kan i’bula (201) kuwa kana u.kabula u.ma puyama 
(202) nd.ka koikoiyuya ma.’a bulanda (203) nd.ka ta.’a bilanda (204) 

d.ka Pinpamayka t.bula (205) mi'abilabilaya dyam kiwa 
(206) winanbula dyama bilay dyama wundna (207) “ iya wundla 
(208) papatabula téityampa (209) ydykaya té’ana 
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(210) yu.ta’2yka patana d.ka téityampa (211) ku.tyema winbula pim 
wantya yui.pa kéi’ana (212) nd.ka padlam épan.gd. (213) 
ina patabula d.ka inan wantabula téityampa (214) tauwabula : (215) 


“as 


ina d.ka ydna wantandya tanta (216) yula pama 
patatyina koiyawiya a.k in wo.kanaya!”’ (217) 
“ atyuway do.naya. 

tu.la. irimbino. 

kampér yu.tya. ! 

aiyuway do.naya. 

kampét yu.tyd. ninda. 

hand. ! 


Literal Translation. 
MYTH OF THE MOON AND MORNING STAR 


men two initiates southwards were-travelling (1) older-brother younger-brother 
together-with-older-brother woman none (2) up (from)-the-north they-came (3) 
they-travelled (4) and-travelled (5) travelling as they-two-sang (6) lying as the- 
two-of-them sang (7) (it-was)-“‘ teityampa’”’ they-were-singing (8) all-the-while 
they-were-singing (9) all-day-long all-night-long were-singing-those-two (10) till 
daylight they-sang (11) till-evening from-night-time they-were-singing “ teit- 
yampa” (12) the-sandbeach they-walked-along (13) once (on)-this-ground 
rivers (there were)-none (14) (as)-they-went along rivers they-made (15) spears 
“‘ wolka ’’-i.e.-with-a-long-stingray-barb he-made_ elder-brother his-own (16) 
spears “‘ kaiya ’’-i.e.-with-a-cluster-of-stingray-barbs he-was-making for-them-both 
(17) the-spears (as)-he-was-fastening-(on-the barbs) he-kept-on-singing “‘ teityampa ”’ 
(x8) elder-brother his-own fish stingray he-speared dead (19) spears they-laid-down 
(20) together they-wrestled-those-two and-kept-singing (21) (their)-spears they- 
picked-up-those-two (22) “‘ teityampa”’ they-sang (and)-fish speared (23) (their)- - 
spears laid-down (24) together kept-wrestling “‘ teityampa ” singing (25) camp they- 
made (26) (their)-spears stood-up (27) before man not a-spear stingray-barbed had- 
made man not stingray had-cooked meat cooked-stingray not had-eaten (28) the- 
elder-brother said: “‘ you the-meat-(stingray) cook! I “‘ teityampa’”’ (will)-sing 
(29) the-younger-brother fire-wood picked-up (and)-kindled-it (30) the-fish liver 
he-pulled-out (and)-laid on-tea-tree-bark (31) the-fish the-remaiider-(the-most-of-it) 
(in)-the-fire he cooked (with)-the-hand over on-the-other-side turned-(it) (32) for- 
tea-tree-bark he-ran for-himself string hibiscus stripped (33) he-picked-up-(the fish) 
(and)-laid-it-down-(on-the-bark) (34) the-skin pulled-off (35) bones (for)-spear-barbs 
from-the-tail they-took (36) the-flesh picked-up (37) the-heart on-tea-tree-bark laid 
(38) squeezed-(the flesh) (39) laid-it-down, again squeezed, (and)-laid-it-down (40) 
meat the-liver (and)-meat the-heart inside-(the flesh) laid (41) a-piece-of-bark tore-off 
(42) tied-(the meat-up-in the bark) (43) in-the-ashes (and)-coals it-was-cooking (44) 
“ teityampa ”’ those-two-sang the-hands-together striking-(io keep the rhythm) (45) 
younger-brother his-own the-fish took-out from-the-ashes (46) tea-tree-bark they-took 
(47) (and)-laid-(the-fish)-down-(on-it) (48) elder-brother his-own said: ‘‘ come 
bring-(it) ! ’’ (49) he-broke-it-(in two) : “ yours this-(is) mine this ! ” they-ate-(it) (50) 
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southwards (on)-they-went (51) camp made (52) spears stood-up (53) for-fire-wood 
ran-those-two (54) the-sandbeach went-down to (55) threw-down the-wood (56) 
sit-(the-fire) (57) elder-brother his-own said : ‘‘ yours towards the-north light ! mine 
towards the-south light ” (58) towards the-top-side they-lay singing (on)-the-ground 
“ teityampa ”’ (59) (their)-hands-together striking (60) they-spell-awhile (61) breath 
they-take (62) they-continue-singing (63)  till-daylight-all-night-long they- 
continue-singing (64) the-moon sets on-them (65) the-morning-star comes-out (66) 
the-jackass calls: (67) ‘‘ the-place now is-light-(it is dawn)!” (68) sleep without 
they-lay from dawn singing till-daylight (69) the-sun-comes-out (70) all-is-over 
(71) (their)-spears they-picked-up: ‘ now let-us-go!’’ (72) fish always-spearing 
southwards they-travelled-on (73) along-the-eandbeach they-went (74) fish they- 
speared (75) uncooked they-carried-it to-Kelb: (76) the-elder-brother said : 

shade this let-us-sit here!” (77) water take for-us !’’ (78) he-went 
(79) the-bailer-shell amongst the-grass he-threw the-younger-brother his-own by- 
and-bye that-he-might-find-it-(again) (80) a-fire he-lit (81) fish first stingray he- 
cooked side the-other turned-(it) (82) knight-fish they-ate (83) meat catfish they-ate, 
meat small-mullet, meat big-headed-mullet they-ate (84) meat cooked-knight-fish 
they-laid on-bark (85) meat stingray in-the-ashes coals side the-other turned (86) 
took-it-out (87) bark took (88) broke-(it) (89) elder-brother his-own in-sharing-it- 
out-between-(them): ‘“‘ Yours this! mine this!” (90) they-went-on from-the-shade 
the-scrub-from came-out (91) westwards they-went-down to-the-sandbeach (92) 
they-kept-on-singing (93) fire-wood they-picked-up (94) fire kindled (95) blew-it- 
into-flame (96) lit-(the-fire) (97) they-were wrestling (and)-singing (98) they-lay-down 
(99) teityampa ” they-were-singing (100) together they-were-wrestling (Ioz) breath 
scarcely they-were-taking (102) on-the-ground they-sang (103) they-were-singing 
on-the-ground all-night-long together wrestling (104) the moon set (105) at-daylight 
they-rose (and)-went-on-again (106) “teityampa’”’ they-were-singing-all-the-time 
(107) Yo’iyka they-came-to (108) the-river they-made (and)-camped-(there) (109) 

At-one-time in-the-west scrub one-saw (110) once (along)-the-sandbeach a-creek 
small lay (111) a-place narrow-(it-was) place for-room none (112) boomerangs 
westwards they-threw-those-two (113) scrub it-was-felling (114) round-in-a-circle 
it-went-cutting and-trees felling (115) up-from back-(came-again) boomerang (116) 
those-two-picked-up the-boomerang (and)-threw-it-(again) (117) the-scrub it-cut 
the-trees it-felled (118) up-from (came)-back the-boomerang (119) a-place open 
there they-made (and)-cleared (120) now straight-out westwards went-down-those- 
two (121) the-water went-down behind those-two (122) ground sandy-(a-sand-bank) 
they-made-those-two (Teiwana) (123) back they-camp-up shorewards ground close- 
to-from-(i.e. half-way) (124) the-water followed them (125) “ teityampa ” they-were- 
singing together as-they-wrestled (126) “ let-us-sit-down (127) (let)-us ! (128) 
they-wrestled together, “ teityampa”’ singing (129) they-spelled-awhile (130) 

“we two!” (131) together they-wrestled “ teityampa ” singing (132) as-they-were- 
sitting they-lay-down (133) they-continued-singing together wrestling as-they- 
lay (134) the-moon set on-those-two as-they-wrestled (135) star the-big-one came-out 
(136) till-dawn they-were-wrestling “‘ teityampa’’ singing (137) the-jackass called 
(138) with-daylight the-sun shone out (139) they-sat-up (140) the-fire they-blew-into- 
flame and-made-up (141) they-got-up: “ Let’s (go)!” (142) westwards they-went 
(143) the-water back went-down (after)-those-two (144) 

Again the-boomerang they-kept-throwing the-scrub (and)-trees felling (145) 
a-road those-two-cut (and)-made for-themselves (146) in-front-(of-them) westwards 
they-cut-it (147) the-water behind-(them) followed them westwards (148) with-the- 
low-tide they-went-down westwards (149) a-place clear they-made (150) a-dry-(place) 


TOTEMIC HERO-CULTS IN CAPE YORK PENINSULA, 
NORTH QUEENSLAND 


A. Mourning dance for M.bu, the B. M.bu comes back to take a last 
ghost (Ndra’ayitt tribe). look round, tied to his funeral pole. 


A. A pledya dance — not taboo to B. Ritual of moon and morning 
women and children. star; shows phallic symbol on arm 


and neck; this is taboo (Wiknatara 
tribe). 
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went (and)-came-up-to (151) a-place shady good those-two-found (152) they-camped- 
ory (153) the-camp called this-one they-made Untyapalana (154) they-sat-down 
155) in-the-evening (156) they-sang (157) elder-brother his-own pretended: “ to- 
sleep-let-us-lie-down !”’ (158) the-younger-brother lay-down-to-sleep (159) older- 
brother his-own sat-on: “asleep now he-lies! now I(’ll)-cut-(it).” (160) then he 
crept closer: “ I a-woman none-(have)! this-(one) I-(will)-cut ! a-woman I-(will)- 
make-for-myself ! (161) the-penis he-cut-off (162) the-testicles he-cut-off “ tlak 
(163) an-opening in-that-place he-slit (164) mud squeezed-together breasts he-made 
(165) the-younger-brother asleep meanwhile lay not stirring (166) sound-asleep-they- 
both-lay (167) day-dawned on-them (168) the-elder-brother got-up early (169) the- 
younger-brother stirred (170) he-got-up (171) he-was-sitting (172) he-looked: “ai! 
I a-penis no-longer-(have)! an-opening cut-this-is! I a-woman am-becoming! ” 
(173) breasts he-saw: ‘‘ a-woman who has-made-me? I last-evening a-man was- 
going-as |!” (174) the-elder-brother said: ‘‘ you wife mine now-(are) ! ” (175) elder- 
brother his-own younger-brother his-belonging-to spears picked-up for-himself- 
both-of-theirs (176) days three they-stayed (177) the-husband a yam-stick shaped 
for-his-wife (178) the-woman for-herself (for)-a-dilly-bag fibre-from-the-wild-fig-tree 
stripped (179) string she-twisted a-dilly-bag made and-fastened-off (180) shell-fish 
she-was-picking-up (181) (in)-her-dilly-bag was-putting (182) a-dilly-bag large she- 
wove the-wife (183) edible-yams-for that-she-might-put-in with-grass-(she made it) 
(184) then they-went-on (185) westwards they-went-down a-camp made there (186) 
the-man ever-westwards the-boomerang kept-throwing the-scrub kept-felling (187) 
a-road he-had-been-making-for-them-both-(as-they-went-along) (188) camp they- 
made (189) the-wife fire-wood picked-up (190) kindled-it (191) for-(her)-husband 
a-fire she-lit (192) the-wife’s fire she-lit (193) they-lay-there (194) lay-there (195) 
the-man kept-singing (196) the-woman accompanying-the-man they-kept-singing : 
“ teityampa ” (197) at-daylight the-man (his)-spears picked-up (198) the-wife dilly- 
bag picked-up (199) yamstick pulled-out-(of the ground) (200) then they-went-on (201) 
westwards now they go-down altogether (202) the-water behind-always was-running 
after-those two (203) the-tide followed them (204) 
a-place Pinpamanka they-found (205) a-camp those-two-cleared-for-themselves 
there in-the-west (206) they-stayed there (in-that)-camp those-two there stayed (207) 
“here we-(will)-stay forever!’ (208) they-sang-continuously “ teityampa”’ (209) 
breath took (210) all-night-long they-sang on-the-ground “ teityampa ” (211) the- 
two-of-them lived-there husband (and)-wife forever (212) the-water-(tide) up-from 
came-back (213) 
(song)-this those-two-sang ground this those-two-left-behind “ teityampa” 
(214) they said: (215) 
“this ground song we-two (exclusive dual) leave belonging-to (216) (that) by- 
oa people may-sing-it following-after ground this (that) we-walked-about-on ! ” 
217 
“I go up (into the scrub) 
A club to make 
(You) cook meanwhile ! 
I go up (to the scrub) 
Cooking meanwhile are you ! 
Then in the moon light 
(We'll dance and play !)” 


(To be continued.) 
Ursuta H. McConneL 
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PEACE CEREMONY AS PERFORMED BY THE NATIVES OF 
THE RAMU HEADWATERS, CENTRAL NEW GUINEA 


By T. G. Artcuison? 


PEDIATELY upon the death of one or more natives, the party 
suffering the loss retires amidst cries of derision from the victors 
who climb to the top of the nearest mountain or ridge dancing and 
waving bows and arrows and shields to the chant : 
Iyau au tyae 
Ampuya yo maranae.* 
Some little time after this occurrence when the warfaring 
oups have again settled, emissaries are sent out by one or other 
of the groups in order to ascertain if it is possible to make peace 
negotiations. The usual method of approach is to steal silently 
upon the opponents whilst at work in their gardens ; these, seeing 
the peace tokens, will listen to the messages and will, in all probability, 
take the emissaries to their village in order to discuss possibilities 
of a truce. The emissaries, who are usually women with relatives 
in their opponents’ village, have in their possession some magic 
potion which, if harm should befall them, will react upon those who 
have injured them. 


After the situation has been duly discussed by the influential 
men of the village, a verdict is reached, and the emissaries return to 
carry the tidings to the leaders of their own group. If the decision 
has been favourable, preparations are made for the ceremony ; 
this may take place either in the village which began peace negotia- 
tions or on neutral ground, usually the top of a mountain or ridge. 


Before proceeding to the meeting place wooden shields are 
decorated in the following manner: a piece of cane is selected, 


1 Officer-in-Charge, Ramu Post, Territory of New Guinea. 
* Why are you retreating ? Were you injured by a small piece of bamboo. 
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on to one end of which cassowary feathers® are fastened, while an 
ear feather from a “‘ Duke of Saxony ”’ bird of paradise is fixed in the 
centre. The other end of the cane is split and fitted on to the top 
of the shield. Holes are made through. the cane and the shield and 
the former is fastened to the latter by means of arrow points broken 
from fighting arrows. A bundle of arrows is then attached to the 
shield. When the feathers are about to be fastened to the shield, 
the village councillors first take them, and having placed the butt of 
the feathers in their armpits with the bird of paradise plume pointing 
behind them, jump about ; if the plume vibrates a great deal it is 
said that the truce will be of long standing. 


The natives then proceed to decorate their bodies with lard 
obtained from pigs and apply black, white and red ochre to their 
faces. The hair, which is plaited in numerous small strings, is 
greased, and bands of small cowrie shells are bound on to the head 
while large white cowrie shells are fastened about the neck. 


Having completed the preparations, the natives from each group 
congregate, one group on either side of the meeting place. The 
men of both parties then hold arrows to the bows as if about to fire, 
but the women of both groups rush between them twirling green and 
white crotons between the palms of their hands and, holding their 
breasts towards the men, call upon them not to fire. The fighting 
chief from each group then stands out from his followers and lime 
from their lime-bowls is exchanged. This is a lead which the men of 
both groups follow, and soon each group is mingling with its former 
enemies. 

All actions take place to the chant of Ho ho ho ho. Each group 
then returns to its village for a period of four days and, on the fifth 
day, again meet and hold council; no arms are carried to this 
gathering. Exchanges of betel nut and lime are again made and the 
victors are invited to the village of the vanquished. In a case 
where there has not been an equal number killed on each side, 
those who have lost the least number will make a payment in pigs 
and cowrie shells to their erstwhile enemies. 


3 Cassowary feathers are a homicidal emblem amongst these natives as are also 
the ear feathers of the ‘‘ Duke of Saxony ” bird of paradise. 
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On arrival at the village a number of pigs are slaughtered, cut 
lengthwise and boiled. The bristles are removed after cooking in 
this ceremony by the application of fire, whilst the usual method 
adopted is to remove the bristles before cooking. The cooking 
complete, the war chief takes a side of pig and tears a mouthful 
from it with his teeth and carries it to the guests who each tear a 
mouthful from it until it is consumed. The remainder of the pig 
together with other pigs is then distributed amongst the visitors. 

When the ceremonial pig is slaughtered an arrow is broken over 
its body and the blood sprinkled on two branches taken from the 
one croton plant. These crotons are planted one in each village and, 
so long as they grow and are not destroyed, fighting is tabu. 

The pig-eating part of the ceremony is later repeated in the 
other village, after which each village is under obligation to the other 
to aid it in time of need. 


T. G. AITCHISON 


GENERAL REPORT ON THE ANTHROPOLOGICAL EXPEDITION 
TO THE WARBURTON RANGE, WESTERN AUSTRALIA, 
JULY-SEPTEMBER, 1935 


By Norman B. TINDALE 


The eleventh expedition organized by the Board for Anthropological Research 
at the University of Adelaide in conjunction with the South Australian Museum? 
left Adelaide on July 26th and travelled via the East-West Railway to Kalgoorlie 
and thence to Laverton, whence motor transport had been arranged for the journey 
to the Warburton Range (126° 30’ east longitude, 26° 5’ south latitude). 


The party consisted of Mr. N. B. Tindale (Ethnologist at the South Australian 
Museum, leader), Dr. C. J. Hackett (Diploma in Tropical Medicine and Hygiene, 
anthropometrist), Mr. E. O. Stocker (cinematographer) and Mr. C. P. Mountford 
(photography and aboriginal art). A recording clerk and general assistant, Mr. 
E. Gutteridge, was engaged at Laverton. 


The outward journey of some three hundred and sixty miles by motor lorry 
required six and a half days. On the first afternoon there was a good run of forty 
miles to the outermost cattle station, at White Cliffs, Camp 1. Thereafter the 
track degenerated into two washed-out wheel tracks marking the route laid out by 
the W.A. Government surveying party in 1932 upon an old camel route pioneered 
by Mr. S. Hazlett and opened for motor transport by Mr. M. Terry. Rain had 
fallen recently in the vicinity of Virginia Range, Camp 2, and the track was 
treacherous. The lorry became bogged many times ; one of these cost seven hours 
of toil in digging out, while the crossing of one of the head waters of Minnie Creek 
took four hours. The physiography of the country changes markedly near here, the 
pre-Cambrian shield of Western Australia yielding place to broad laterite plains, 
soil-covered sandhills, and sedimentary deposits. Camp 3 was made east of Minnie 
Creek in the mulga scrub. Glacial tillites and boulder beds of supposed Cretaceous 
age underlie the laterite earth plains and sandhills, and these glacial beds outcrop 
on the margins of the numerous “ breakaways ’’ which characterize the area. The 
presence of these lines of low cliffs determines native tracks and boundaries. The 
“ breakaways,” so called, are caused by level laterite-covered plains being aerially 
eroded abruptly away at their margins. When far advanced they form low mesas 
derived from a tab'eland of great extent. End basin salt lakes occur on the over- 
deepened secondary plains developed on the excavated areas ; some of these are of 
large extent (e.g. Lake Throssell). Native soaks and rock holes at the “ breakaways ” 
= only known water supplies. Most of them possess a small and uncertain 
supply 

A wide belt of country north-east of Minnie Creek has been virtually abandoned 
since about the years Ig00-IgIo because of the drift of natives in towards Laverton. 
Warburton Range natives are beginning spasmodically to venture down into this 
area of depleted occupancy. 


1 This expedition was assisted by a grant from the Australian National Research Council. 
K 
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Camp 4 was at the survey bench mark P.B. 102, north-east of Nalai rockhole 
(Nullye of map). Heavy sand on the following day made slow travelling, and only 
sixty miles was accomplished to the camp a few miles east of Jarata (Naratta of the 
maps). A good run the following day took the party to near Wiltjara (Camp 6) on 
the south side of a wide belt of sandhills forming the distributary delta of Elder 
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Map showing routes taken by the various expeditions organized by the Board of 
Anthropological Studies, University of Adelaide. 


Creek. The area between Kanba and Windalda (Plate Ia) was the country of one of the 
native interpreters belonging to the party. His people had abandoned it when he 
was a newly initiated youth (approximately ten years previcusly) and had gone on 
towards Laverton, where they died. Heavy red sandhills were safely traversed 
owing to the driving skill of our cinzmatographer (Mr. E. O. Stocker), and after miles 
of travel across the flood plain of Elder Creek, by noon Paura (Milesia Well) was 
reached. This well has been newly dug at the junction of Elder and Hughes Creeks. 
A permanent aborigines’ mission is in process of formation there. 
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This depét, under the auspices of the United Aborigines’ Mission, trades with 
the natives, receiving dingo scalps, valued at {1 each in Western Australia, in return 
for European white flour and second-hand clothing transported to the Warburton 
Range at high cost (£40 per ton). It is to be hoped that the presence of a nucleus of 
European occupation so far (330 miles) beyond the white man’s country is justified 
and will outweigh the undoubted disadvantages of having the natives (who are at 
present free from serious epidemic disease) in close proximity to Europeans, with 
the probability of transmitting to them the simple ailments of our race—coughs, 
colds, influenza and measles—whose ravages elsewhere have been stated to be a 
serious factor in depopulation. 


As the Warburton Range is some 300 miles beyond the settled districts, it seems 
that a permanent station near Minnie Creek would have been in better interests of 
the natives and that medical and other work among the bush natives should be 
confined to itinerant patrols. 


After watering at the newly-dug well, the lorry was, with considerable effort, 
taken across Elder Creek to the eastern bank, and the journey continued to Warupuju 
(lit. fire-smoke), a limestone spring in the bed of Elder Creek, just below its junction 
with Warburton Creek. Base camp was established here and contacts made with 
natives. Messengers were sent out and the empty lorry was used to visit the northern 
side of the Warburton Range, where groups, principally of people of the Ngadadjara 
(ya:dadjara) tribe, were encountered. Some 98 natives of all ages were located and 
brought together at Warupuju, and of these 54 were subjected to anthropometric 
routine. 

As in previous expeditions the natives were numbered by Tindale, who obtained 
routine sociological data, and were then photographed by Mountford, before being 

measured by Hackett, who was assisted in his recording by Gutteridge. Stocker 
secured detailed 16 mm. cinematographic records of kangaroo and opossum hunting 
and cooking, grass seed and grain gathering, winnowing, preparation and cooking, 
root and fruit gathering, scale insect sugar preparation and ceremonial life. He was 
instrumental in obtaining game, including many kangaroos, for the natives, whose 
confidence and good will were thus completely won. Mountford was the photographer, 
and secured many striking pictures (Plate Is). He took over from the ethnologist the 
routine of obtaining native drawings and devoted much time to them. Tindale 
recorded myths, obtained other drawings associated with them, made vocabularies, 
and obtained details of plants and animals important to native domestic economy. 

By August 13th the confidence of the old men had been so far established that 
several members were taken to visit the ceremonial stone marking the place where 
wati tawalpa (the wallaby man who was associated with the malu, kangaroo) became 
turned to stone (tarupayo). 

On August 18th a minu (subincision) ceremony took place. For some time the 
men had been singing songs in preparation for this ritual. Three young men were 
initiated and many others underwent an operation. Detailed sociological notes were 
made of this ritual as well as a complete cinematographic record, made possible by 
its taking place during the hours of noon. 

On the following day the secret inma wapalpa Warupuju, a tjuringa board, 
two metres high, of the tawalpa or wallaby totem of Warupuju Soak was brought out 
from its hiding place for ritual inspection, and after being photographed was returned 
to its secret storage place. 

A series of ceremonies, commencing on August 21st, led up to the circumcision 
of two youths on August 24th. The ritual was somewhat similar to that recorded 
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for the Mann Range natives in a paper in Oceansa.* There were several notable 
differences ; a considerable portion of the ceremony, including the actual operation, 
took place in daylight, thus affording opportunities for a detailed cinematographic 
record. 

The following day the empty lorry was taken across the sandy creek bed at 
Warupuju, was loaded, and at dusk the return journey was commenced. With the 
lessened load of stores and petrol a relatively high speed was possible over the soft 
ground encountered on the outward journey. Camp 8 was pitched at about g p.m. 
some three miles south of Paura on the Elder Creek flood plain. A party of eight 
natives who have been living in the country to the south-east came to the camp at 
daybreak. 

The heavy sandhills south-west of Elder Creek necessitated some heavy 
preparatory work in “ corduroying ” with bushes, and a broken shackle prevented 
progress beyond Windalda. Here Mountford examined rock shelters bearing 
pictographs, and made tracings, while repairs were being made. A trial hole was 
dug in shallow occupational debris in one shelter. 

Camp 10 (August 27th-28th) was in the mulga scrub west of Jarata (Naratta 
of map). Camp II was in the mulga scrub south of Lake Throssell, near Ngamal 
(yamal). During the following day’s journey interesting observations were made 
at a kangaroo totem place called Modoruka. Here the ancestral wati malu (kangaroo 
man), whose journeyings have now been traced from as far east as the Musgrave 
Ranges, finally was killed by dogs and lies as a bar of rock across Minnie Creek. 
A detailed account of the legend is in preparation. 

The boggy places of the outward journey were safely and easily crossed, and 
Camp 12 was pitched some eight miles west of Virginia Range. Equipment was 
tidied. A clear night (the first for nearly a week) enabled many details of star lore 
to be ascertained. A cold day’s run enabled the party to arrive in Laverton, where 
the gear was repacked for transporting to Adelaide. 

The expedition travelled 841 miles by motor lorry, and was away from Adelaide 
for six weeks. In addition to the routine anthropometric and blood grouping work, 
the anthropometrist (Dr. C. J. Hackett) made medical observations on the subjects 
studied, paying special attention to the incidence of yaws and its effects on the 
physique of the natives. He also made medical notes on the operations witnessed 
at the two ceremonies. 

Mr. E. O. Stocker exposed about 3,900 feet of 16 mm. film, including 500 feet 
of colour film donated to the Board for Anthropological Research by Mr. M. Mitchell. 
This film has been assembled for printing by Mr. Stocker, utilizing précis of the 
observations made by the ethnologist. It is hoped that copies bearing sound track 
commentary and description will be available after July of this year. 

Mr. C. P. Mountford took photographs of the natives observed, and supervised 
the obtaining of many sheets of drawings, in addition to making notes and observa- 
tions on the art of the Warburton Range people. 

The ethnologist recorded 595 words of a vocabulary of Ngada (ya:da), and during 
a survey of the food resources of the people obtained the native names of some 80 
species of plants. In conjunction with Hackett he gathered food samples for 
vitamin C determination at Adelaide University. 

Thanks are due to the Protector of Aborigines of Western Australia (Mr. Neville) 
for information, and also the provision of a permit to enter the W.A. Natives’ Reserve 
(No. 17614). The latter was not utilized owing to the discovery of native groups 


* Tindale, N. B., Oceania, Vol. VI, No. 2, pp. 199-224. 
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A. “ Breakaway”’ at Windalda ; the overhanging rocks shelter old 
camps and some rock paintings. Photo N. B. Tindale. 


B. Night scene at Warupujo showing children asleep between fires 
behind breakwind. Photo C. P. Mountford. 
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some sixty miles west of the boundaries of the reserved area. The Commissioner 
of Police at Perth kindly supplied a map showing the area traversed by a police 
expedition earlier in the year, and details of the principal concentrations of natives. 
We are indebted to Mr. M. Terry, Sergeant Gravestock, of Laverton, and Mr. Brock- 
man, manager of White Cliffs Station, for information and advice, and to these and 
all other helpers we tender thanks. 

It may be of interest to note that several of the natives encountered were those 
who had met Mr. H. H. Finlayson (the Mammalogist of the South Australian Museum) 
at the Rawlinson Range, in the summer of 1934-1935, and that others knew the 
names of some natives encountered by Tindale and Hackett during the visit to the 
Mann Range in 1933. 


NorRMAN B. TINDALE 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


The Australian representatives to the seminar conference on the education of 
primitive peoples to be held in Honolulu from July 3rd to August roth are Professor 
A. P. Elkin, Mr. F. E. Williams (Government Anthropologist, Papua), Mr. N. B. 
Tindale (South Australian Museum) and Mr. William C. Groves (Australian National 
Research Council field worker). The conference is to consist of about fifty repre- 
sentatives from countries around the Pacific, and has been arranged for the study of 
the difficult problems of culture contact and primitive education. Professor Elkin 
will return to Sydney about the end of August. 

Dr. H. Ian Hogbin, who has been appointed permanent lecturer in the Depart- 
ment of Anthropology, University of Sydney, takes up duty this month. He was 
temporary lecturer last year, and has spent the first part of this year in a visit to 
England and America. 

Miss P. Kaberry, who has carried out very valuable research in north-west 
Australia during the past twelve months, returns to Sydney in June, and hopes to 
proceed to England in August. 

Mr. J. A. Todd, after nearly a year of research in New Britain, expects to return 
to Sydney at the end of June. 

Miss O. M. Pink is proceeding with her field work west of The Granites, Central 
Australia. 

Mr. William C. Groves, who is at present preparing the results of his field 
researches for publication, visited Sydney in May and gave a number of lectures in 
the Department of Anthropology, and also one to the Anthropological Society 
of New South Wales. 


Dr. R. F. Fortune recently spent a few weeks in Sydney on his return from a 
long period of field work in New Guinea, mostly in newly patrolled country at the 
head of the Ramu. He gave a couple of most valuable talks to senior students 
in the Department of Anthropology. Dr. Fortune is at present in New Zealand. 

Mrs. C. Tennant-Kelly, who has been appointed Honorary Curator of the Museum 
in the Department of Anthropology, is making some investigations into the conditions 
of the remaining aborigines on the south coast of New South Wales. Professor 
Elkin is making similar inquiries on the north coast. 

Mr. F. L. S. Bell, a graduate from the Department of Anthropology, and a 
former field worker for the Australian National Research Council, is to be 
congratulated on the great improvements he has effected in the Anthropological 
Society’s Journal, Mankind. He was appointed Editor some months ago. 

Mr. Pierre Ledoux, an anthropological student from America, is doing research 
in the village of Murik near the mouth of the Sepik River, New Guinea. 
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Miss Beatrice Blackwood, author of Both Sides of Buka Passage, arrived in 
Sydney in May to make preparations for an expedition to the newly-found plateau 
peoples of New Guinea. 

Messrs. J. W. M. Whiting and S. W. Reed, graduates of Yale University, are 
expected to arrive in Sydney in August on their way to New Guinea to do sociological 
research in the Sepik district 

The following cadets from the New Guinea administrative service are attending 
the University of Sydney this year: R. B. Strudwick, G. Greathead, J. S. Milligan, 
T. A. Hough and J. R. Hyde. 

Messrs. M. C. W. Rich and A. E. Watkins, officers of the Papuan Administration, 
have also been attending lectures. 

The missionary organizations are sending their missionaries for training in the 
Department of Anthropology in an increasing measure. There are a dozen such 
students this year, most of them with field experience. 


REVIEWS 


Papuans of the Trans-Fly. By F. E. Williams. Pp. xxxvi+1-452. Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. English price, 30/-. 

Although we have a number of descriptions of Papuan groups by administrative 
officials and by missionaries, studies of the same by anthropologists are still few 
and far between. Haddon, Landtmann, Williamson and Wirz on the south, 
Thurnwald and more recently Margaret Mead, Fortune and G. Bateson from the 
northern side, just about complete the list of such workers. We are therefore glad 
to welcome this book by the Government Anthropologist of Papua, for though he 
only spent a total of ten months amongst the Trans-Fly natives, yet we can trust 
him by now to have some real understanding of Papuan psychological and social 
life. He has given us an interesting and valuable book marked by honesty and 
common sense, and though his inquiries were made partly through the lingua franca, 
Motuan, and mainly through an interpreter, yet a careful perusal of the results 
justifies Mr. Williams’s claim that “‘ the results gained by this means are as likely 
to be reliable as those obtained through an indifferent and hastily acquired knowledge 
of the vernacular.” 

The author is careful to give the conditions under which observations and 
inquiries were made, and to distinguish between description, native opinion and his 
own views so that the reader is able to assess the value of the evidence and to draw 
his own conclusions. Mr. Williams’s association for ten years and more with an 
administration which believes that anthropological knowledge can be applied, 
prepares us for the sensible attitude to native institutions adopted by him; and 
further, his freedom from thraldom to any particular academic school of anthropology 
enables him to seek light on the value of those institutions from more than one angle. 
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He is not satisfied to describe what an institution is doing in relation to society as a 
whole, but he also seeks the motives which the natives have for acting as they do. 
In fact, Mr. Williams regards this as one of the first aims of his book. He also admits, 
what some anthropologists 2re so loath to admit, an interest in the search for explana- 
tions in terms of origins, and to indulge that interest, though only to a limited degree 
and very guardedly. Needless to say, he admits the value of the functional method, 
but he refuses to accept the view that any culture constitutes a truly organized 
whole. Thus, in dealing with primitive conservatism and in particular with the 
survival of customs which have lost their function, he considers that “ to give full 
value to the psychological force of habit would perhaps lead us to an easier and truer 
interpretation of the apparent ‘survival’ than would the ingenious efforts to 
relate it to the whole of culture as an integral and necessary part.’ And again 
after discussing the function of sorcery, he points out that some cultures are more 
closely knit than others, and questions ‘“‘ whether any culture however well-established 
is so closely integrated that each and all of its component parts can be rightly thought 
of as essential to the functioning of the whole.” Thus, if reformers succeed in reducing 
or getting rid of sorcery amongst the Keraki of the Trans-Fly, the culture of that 
people, which incidentally is relatively unstable, will not cease to function, but will, 
indeed, “ function better than it does at present.” 

In this connection Mr. Williams’s conclusions on head-hunting and warfare are 
very practical. Just as he regards sorcery as in the main a disruptive force in society, 
so he is alive to the bad side of warfare. A good case can be, and has been, made out 
for the functional value of warfare to the primitive community, but the author 
maintains that such good case “‘ lays too much stress upon one side, viz. that of the 
aggressors, who under the circumstances of Papuan warfare are nine times out of ten 
the victors.” But even in the case of the victors, it is doubtful whether the increased 
social solidarity really outweighs ‘‘ the cruelty and utter abandonment to blood-lust 
which the raid involves’ ; while for the other side it means terror and disorganiza- 
tion or a burning desire for revenge. Hence, Government “ cannot permit a practice, 
which, granting the somewhat doubtful point of its benefit to one section, is 
unquestionably harmful to another.” 


The book as a whole gives a valuable picture of Keraki life with some reference 
to neighbouring tribal groups. After depicting the environment, giving an account 
of daily life, sketching the linguistic areas and ethnic groupings, Mr. Williams outlines 
the social organization. This consists of (1) three “‘ sections’’ which in practice 
become two moieties as in the Iwaidji of Port Essington, North Australia; (2) 
ancestral or social totems and local increase totems, and (3) the family and kin. 
The discussion of kinship is the least satisfactory part of the book, as Mr. Williams 
himself implies. It would take a much longer acquaintance with the people than 
was possible for him, before it could be understood. Unless there be an error in 
compiling, there must be some explanation for the use of the one term for father’s 
elder brother and his wife, and the same term for ego’s younger brother’s wife, and 
the same person’s son and daughter. 


- 
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The rest of the book, the largest part of it, is concerned with exchange-marriage 
and exogamy, ceremonies of birth and early childhood, initiation and the bullroarer, 
the pride of the food-producer, personality and leadership, the regulation of conduct 
(with special discussion of the sympathetic sanction), head-hunting, mythology, 
gardening and rain-making magic, sorcery, and beliefs and ceremonies concerned 
with death. Many interesting customs are recorded and examined, e.g. the purchase 
of a “sister” to exchange for a wife of the opposite moiety. The discussion of 
exchanges in general and in particular of girls in marriage, leads to a theory of 
exogamy: the group will not live unto itself alone ; it feels the urge to enter into 
friendly relations with other groups and the best way of ensuring this is to give them 
its girls. The girls therefore are reserved for “‘ exchange,’ which means that they 
must not marry within the group, and so the group becomes exogamous. Mr. 
Williams suggests that the moiety system is probably the result of a mixture of 
peoples, and incidentally the exogamy of the moiety is quite frequently broken. 


There are many other points which occur both in the description and in the 
theoretical discussions, which are worthy of notice, but sufficient has been said to 
indicate that Mr. Williams has made a very valuable and much-needed contribution 
to our knowledge of Papuan life and manners. 

A. P. ELKIN 


Le Temps et l’Espace du Monde Mythique (Australie et Nouvelle-Guinée). By 
L. Levy-Bruhl. Scientia, Vol. LVII, 1935. Pp. 139-149. 


Using Professor Malinowski on the Trobrianders, Dr. Fortune on the Dobuans, 
P. Wirz on the Marind-Anim and various writers (mostly of articles in Oceania) 
on the Australians, Dr. Levy-Bruhl points out that the pr'mitive conception of past 
time differs from ours. It does not consist of a receding vista of periods of time one 
preceding the other, at least not after four or five generations back. He argues 
that we must distinguish between the ancestors of the present inhabitants, who are 
only reckoned back for a few generations, and the mythical beings from whom the 
human group derived its origin. These creative beings are not bound by any 
historical tie to the generations known to the people now living. They belong to a 
period outside and before time. They are of the mythical world, and strange though 
it may seem, it is not the myths which relate to a certain period of time, rather it 
is the latter which participates in the nature of the mythical world. 


Most students of the Australian aborigines will agree with this point of view, 
for though the heroes of Australian mythology do many things just as present-day 
natives do, yet they are also endowed with powers of creation and transit which are 
denied to ordinary humans, and above all, many of them are definitely said merely 
to appear, to come into being, without mother or father. Of course, it is possible 
that both their wondrous powers and their marvellous origin may be a way of 
expressing the coming and the deeds of visitors or bearers of new and higher culture- 
traits. But apart from that, we must heed, as Levy-Bruhl has done, the philosophy 
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of time which is held by the aborigines. The period which is designated altjera, 
djugur, bugari, etc. is not simply a past time, but is also present and future ; it is 
more than a time-sequence. It is the eternal dream-time, and to keep in relation 
with it is essential for the well-being of nature and man. 

Dr. Levy-Bruhl also points out that while the aborigines are quite aware of 
distances and directions in space, yet they regard totemic centres as links with the 
mythical world—links which must be preserved, if social well-being is to be 
maintained. 

A. P. ELKIN 


Ocean Island and Nauru. By Albert F. Ellis. Pp. 311. Angus and Robertson 
Ltd., Sydney. Price, 7/6. 

This book will be welcomed in the first place by all who take an intelligent 
interest in their country’s Mandates, and secondly by all who appreciate a very 
fascinating and at the same time instructive story. These islands are by virtue of 
their position and native population intriguing, but the discovery of phosphate in 
them made them of economic importance. Mr. Ellis records for us the finding and 
development of the phosphate deposits and the very remarkable manner in which 
the difficulties associated with the loading and unloading of stores, machinery and 
phosphates were overcome, particularly at Nauru. 

But in addition to that, the book is, incidentally, a record of culture contact 
both before and after the finding of the phosphate deposits ; in the former case it 
was a matter of contact between the natives of the islands on the one hand and sailors 
and beachcombers on the other hand. But latterly, the contact has been organized. 
Natives from other islands as well as Nauruans and Ocean Islanders and Chinese 
have been employed in the industry, and Mr. Ellis gives an account of the conditions 
of their work and of the provisions made for their social and physical welfare. We 
may rest assured that the British Administration in Ocean Island and the Australian- 
New Zealand-British Mandated Administration of Nauru will protect the interests 
of the natives, as well as encourage the development of the phosphate industry. 
Finally, the chapter on the life of the Banabans of Ocean Island and the Nauruans 
gives a lot of interesting information which is otherwise inaccessible to the lay 
reader, being hidden in scientific journals and German publications. For these 
various reasons, Mr. Ellis’s book can be commended to the general reader. 

A. P. ELKIN 


Primitive Hunters of Australia. By Wilfrid D. Hambly. Anthropology Leaflet 32. 
Pp. 1-59+xii Plates. Published by the Field Museum of Natural History, 
Chicago, 1936. 

The purpose of this booklet is to make the Australian exhibit in the Field 
Museum more interesting, and so it provides a simple account of the folk-lore, magic, 
death, various beliefs and rites, social organization, ornaments, weapons and imple- 
ments of the natives of Australia, and also devotes a few pages to the Tasmanians. 
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It is adequate for its purpose and might even arouse an interest in the Australian 
aborigines which could be to a great extent satisfied by using the good bibliography 
(pp. 51-57). But as the writer would admit, the picture drawn is far too simple to 
be exact, while the necessary limited selection of cutsoms, rites and myths does not 
give as satisfactory a view of aboriginal life as is desirable. Students at the Museum, 
however, will find this booklet very helpful if they use it in conjunction with the 
exhibit and alse refer to the books mentioned in the bibliography. 
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